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--- $2.00 a year. 


CAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERE es tis ME Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Sara 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 


Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash-—. 


Organization to promote development of social work 


LN ae Annual meeting with National Con- 


in hospitals and dispensaries. 
ference of Social Work. 


SOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Be ey 131 EK. 28rd St.,-New York. For eveanete pubie 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; wor men 8 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health ‘insurance; ma sate 
nity protection; one day’s rest in Seven; efficient law enforceme 2 
Publishes quarterly, “‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- - 


SN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
Wan Ty cGertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 


school age and school age. 


ICAN GITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
Se Chaadera of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— _ 
-Tribune Building, New York. —- 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. : 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


; ERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon - L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C, J. Galpin, ex.-sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. _ Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna Wy: 


; r, sec’'y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
Sie tor Patrendont of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath-_ 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


AM CAN PEACE SOCiETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 

zs chal peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Wditor, 612-614 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ae : 


“AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American - 


enologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con-- 
i ae Fa cksonville; Florida, Noyember, 1921. 0. F, Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 East 15 street, New York city. 


, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—HFrank 


J. Osborne, exec, sec’y.; 35 W.. 45th St., New York. To disseminate — 


knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE “AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
’ Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion: of 
sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
‘request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 


_ Magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


Ray 


© 


ee auba. $= 2 ; 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich, Chancellor David Starr 


“THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A, Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
-tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russeli, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 


Firnest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- ~ 


. ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent, 
Wational Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Wayne B. 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—376 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public healtn 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. : z 
CHILD WELFARE ‘LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
- prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be. glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C, C. Carstens, Director, 130 BE, 22nd 
St., New York. . 3 4 ; 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
_ York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
- funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. $8th St., 
_ New York, Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Sociai 
Welfare, Education and Civic Ce-operation in U. S,, Canada and 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec'y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
_ sec’y. —A public service for knowledge about humani inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


th 4 7 ~ 


| capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabl 


_. ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johns 


Wheeler, ~~ 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHU 
-'CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant_ 
- Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Jonn | 


i : the disabled man “back on the payroll.” 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- ~~ nts : : payrol 


_ INTERCOLLEGIATE. SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. 1 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


- Review."’ Special rates for students. — 


_ Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-com 


. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associa 


(05 EB. 22 St, New York 
_ Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth My 
‘Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Agnes 
H.. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M,. Cavert, librarian, ; 


HAMPTON-INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vic 
pres.; F.-H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor 2 Governme 
school. Free illustrated literature. Pegenite- 8 Sel cae rete | 


Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E, 28rd St., New York. Maintains free in- | 
dustrial training classes and employment. bureau; make artificial | 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- | 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to put 


4 


W.- Laid) 
s t 70 rts k Object—te promote an | 
intelligent interest in Socialism-among college men and_women. An= | 
nual membership,- $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socialis’ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL 


sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans thi 
common rights of American citizenship.. Furnishes information re- 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 

branches, Membership, $1 upward. ~ Ey eg OES ea 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert LL... Dikcinson, treas.;- Virgil \ 


mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especially 
women. and girls, Non-sectarian. rupee sd re 


A. Lapp. ae ine RP oe : a 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. » : : ie 

National Council. of Catholic -Men—President, 
=. lxec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. - ‘ Sheets eetaia rs 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael G 


Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. Stu- 
oe phe Se ae $e $10, $35 Geneudentys. Solnauen a etc, An 
nual membership, » $l 5, and $100; includes quarterly, “ 

American Child.” ees quant yer 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas.- PF. 
-Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pub- 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and ‘consti Giok f 

affecting the health, well being and education of children. Ceope 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, 
child welfare campaigns, etc, Ei ogme "cp ee ee 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D 


Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood ©. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander-_ 
son; Clifford. W.. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New rom Ce is 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- 
mindedness,: epilepsy, inebrietyy criminology, war neuroses and re- 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys, 
‘state societies. ‘‘Mental-Hygiene;” quarterly, $2a year- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y.; 23 East 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. General organization to- discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings, 
annual, meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete: Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22> 
29, 1921.. Main Divisions and chairmen: - 22. it gt = 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. AS ea 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ~ ~ 2S eer 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R._F. Beasley, Raleigh. == 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. can ase : +e 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
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Chicago. “4c : or Lid ey tee 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. reid 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. ee 
Organization ef Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. “ 4 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbot, 

cago, pe ; pS re 
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4 
Mi s Crandall, R. N. exec . sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
a -stimulate the ex! ension of. public. health_ “nursing; to 
jp standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 


rir tion. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 


nel a in i pawaecah Dues, $5.00 and L upyrers: sentaeriution $3.00 


NAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ -EXCHANGE—Mrs waith ‘Shatto 
‘mer., 130 BH. 22nd St., New York, AP cooperative guild of social 
rs organized to supply social organizations with. trained per- 
L (ne fees) and to work, matali igh members for 
‘ofessional standards. Rie : : : 


‘Seventh Avenue. — 


ng . Information about 
deetitutiene nursing problems and other 
% “Headquarters for the Modern Health 
s door Life American Review 


- pres.;— Tose, Srineels.- 
Establishes cage eels ae 


AL “WOMAN?S RISTIAN “TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
- ttve-enforeement. ot the Highteenth Amend- 

< advance * 
fs of Child cientific Temperance 
Ameri fields of endeavor. 
ed Headquarters. 


organization and also 
ion erren Of- _ 


eae 


ROUND ‘AND RECREATION “ASSOCIAT N OF AMERICA 
‘Braucher, pec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
jborhood and community center activities and admini- 
municipal recreation prope. 


ON LEAGUE—To secure repre- - 
ha hl iat 


Axe ore. sec’y., 1417 Locust St., 
s pass P. pee newe : 


eture courses and various allied 
Colver, gec’y. : 


UNDATION=For ‘the Srroynieik: of Living 

ns—John M, Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York.’ Depart- 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hducation. Statistics, 
eation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
“Libra rary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Sage. oe ‘offer to the public in practical and inex- 
ef of the most: important results of uae work. Cata- 


-- all hel of ‘the race torebiom and 
ethods.. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
Sones sec’y., ‘Tuskegee, | Ala. 


- *apn-eomnmarcial Saererick: organ- ~ 
‘kholders incorporated | under the mem- _— 


of ar ‘York. Robert W. deForest, ‘pres.; 
_ V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents: 
iblishers of The Survey, weekly. 
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\ _FOR. PUBLIC ‘HEALTH _NURSING— a) 


‘Are you going g abroad ? 
‘Since. we are engaged in a cooperative 

journalistic enterprise, we feel justified in 

calling upon those of our friends who 


travel, to keep their eyes open for anye 
oe. which may be grist to our mill. 


As a rule we are fairly well supplied — 

‘ arith news on current topics, international. 
conferences, major legislative or indus- 
trial situations or political movements. 


_- But every traveler comes across incident- 


al pictures of social and group life, inter- 
esting experiments in methods of social 
betterment, or picturesque figures in the 
- world of social reform about which and — 
whom it-is just as interesting and impor- 
tant to know as it is to follow the larger 
e events. 


- Please i not take this for a request to 

. sit down and write a series of five-page 
articles which we probably should not 
‘find room to print! Just send us a post- 
card drawing our attention to informa- 


tion which you think would be valuable 


_ for The Survey and telling how to get it, 
or write about it yourselt quite inform- 
ally. Soot 


>We are: Hine more “and more to pre- 
sent in The Survey graphically the joys 
_ and sorrows, aspirations and practical 
- endeavors of the peoples, and more espe- 
cially of the groups that lead the move- 
ments for social reform. We should like 
nothing better than to have a stream of — 
_ drawings, posters and photographs suit- 
able for reproduction come into to us be-- 
fore next fall. Picture postcards do not 


__ reproduce well, photographs have to be 


exceedingly clear, and remember that it 


| costs three times as much to reproduce — 


from a colored print as it does to re- 


_ cut. 


Let us have at the end of this summer : 
in the pages of The Survey a real get- 


Bon voyage! 


E19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. 
, 1879. Accepta: 


- produce from a line engraving or wood- ee 


Entered as ence alan aM 
ai nce for mailing at a special rate of postage sie 
73 anthosized on be 26, 1918. 


A Letter from H. G. Wells 

Dear and Only Upton: That Bible idea is yours. I got it from your previous book of elegant extracts (“The _ 
Cry for Justice”). I say so somewhere in these lectures which, since I couldn’t come and spout them, the 
“Saturday Evening Post’ *is giving in homeopathic doses to a slightly indignant world. You have just saved a © i 
bit of your property by getting ahead with your “Book of Life.” I should have been at that in a year or 0-5 
may do it still in spite of you. Why do you always think of things first?’ I am older than you. I have read 
both your books (“The Brass Check” and “1oo%”). I will not say anything about them except, “Fine!” If 1 
start on anything more I shall use up the whole morning, and meanwhile you will be getting ahead. Love, H. G. 


Wells. : | 


We put this very gracious and charming letter back as a crown upon the head of H. G. Wells! Not often 
does an author write that way to a possible rival! Also, we publish the letter for the glimpse it gives into the 
“Brass Check” boycott. In one of Wells’ articles, published in the “Saturday Evening Post,” he called for the 
writing of a new Bible, consisting of, first, a collection of the world’s most.vital literature, and second, a guide 
to modern conduct. We wrote him that we had tried to supply the first in “The Cry for Justice,” and were 
busily publishing the second as a serial in “The Appeal to Reason,” under the title of Beek: Book of Life.” 
Wells’ reply reveals that he paid tribute to “The Cry for Justice”; but we do not find this tribute in the articles 
as published by the “Saturday Evening Post”! We are wondering—does the great Monument to American Me- 
diocrity forbid to the most distinguished of living English novelists the right to mention the name of Upton Sinclair? 


The Cry for Justice 


_ An Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest, with an Introduction by Jack London, who calls it “this ae 
humanist Holy-book.” Selected from 25 languages and 500 years of human history. 891 pages, 32 illustrations. 


* 


\ 


Price $1.00 paper, postpaid; $1.50 cloth, postpaid. 


.O YOU DESIRE amnesty? Do you want to bring the 
Dypotiticat prisoners out of jail? If so, the first thing to 
do is to make the people realize how they got in; and for 
this purpose the prisoners themselves recommend 


100% 
The Story of a Patriot 


Many letters come to us from political prisoners whe have 
read this book in jail. ‘Here is the truth!” writes one. 
“Tf only the people would read this story!” 
published in England under the title of “The Spy,” and an 

_ English labor man writes us: “Thank God I live in a 

- monarchy!” It is being translated into French by Madeleine 
Rolland, sister of Romain Rolland, and into Italian by Arturo 

-Caroti, member of parliament. In Germany and Austria it 
is running serially in a dozen papers. We have articles 
about it in Norwegian, Russian, Hungarian, Bohemian, 
Dutch and Esperanto, none of which languages we read 
fluently. 


~“j00%” is a story of the “White Terror,’ and tells how . 


“big business” pulled off the stunt of landing the “reds” in 
jail. It is the inside story of a “secret, agent,” and deals 
with half a dozen celebrated cases concerning which you 
have been fooled. Louis Untermeyer writes: “Wpton Sin- 
clair has done it again. He has loaded his Maxim (no 
silencer attached), taken careful aim, and—bang1—hit the 
bell plump in the center. First of all ‘100%’ is a story; a 
story full of suspense, drama, ‘heart interest,’ plots, counter- 
plots, high life, low life, humor, hate and other passions— 

as thrilling as a W. S. Hart movie, as interest-crammed as 


(and a darned sight more truthful than) your daily news- - 


papers.” 


FyRICES of “The Brass Check,” “100%,” “The Jungle,” “King Coal,” “The Profits of Religion”—Single copy, cloth, $1.20 — 
: postpaid; three copies $3.00; ten copies $9.00.° Single copy, paper, 6oc. postpaid; three copies $1.50; ten copies $4.50. 
: “Jimmie Higgins,” “Sylvia” and “Sylvia’s Marriage”’—cloth only, $1.20 postpaid. vd oa 


| Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California wisie-Western Azency, The Economy 


It is being / 


= Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Y 


refute it. 


~‘The People,’ of Brussels, considers Upton Sinclair as ‘the 


_ ing, the most moving, and the most characteristic of modern 
. Anglo-Saxon literature in America.’ ” 


The Brass Check 


A Study of American Journalism 


HE ASSOCIATED PRESS announced at its annual 
-M convention that it had made an investigation of this’ 
book, and was about to make public a mass of evidence to 
We waited a month and two days, and then we 
wrote the Associated Press that if they did not make public 
the evidence, we would sue them for libel for making the 
statement. We await their answer. Meantime, the Uni- 
versity Socialist Federation of Great Britain has adopted 
a resolution “to put on record its sense of the invaluable 
contribution made by Upton Sinclair by the publication in 
‘The Brass Check’ of his unique and convincing study of 
the American plutocratic press.” 5 Ne. 


“La Grande Revue,” Paris, publishes an eight page arti- 
cle, entitled “Le Jeton:de Passe,” in which Upton Sinclair 
is discussed as “One of those difficult spirits whom the pres- 
ent does not please, at all and who succeed nevertheless, one 
does not know how, to some notoriety, such as formerly 
among us Rabelais, Moliere or Voltaire, and today Anatole 
France.” “Das Forum,” Berlin, publishes an article by 
Wilhelm Herzog, stating that “Maxim. Gorki, Anatole 
France, and Upton Sinclair are recognized as the greatest 
writers of the world-literature of the present.” “La Nacion,” 
Buenos Aires, states that “Since having conquered Scan- 
dinavia, Upton Sinclair has actually invaded Belgium. His 
‘Jimmie Higgins’ is being translated by Henri Delgove. ~ 


American Zola,’ and adds that his novels are ‘the most liv- 
We submit the above _ 
to the “Saturday Evening Post’! + ‘ ay 


« 
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'. New York Office, 3 East 14th Street [|] 
Bookshop, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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A BUD OF PROMISE 


- PROMINENT foreign author was sitting in the par- 
lor of one of the neighborhood houses when a be- 
‘™draggled and much besmirched urchin sauntered in. 
The boy’s face and hands had evidently not known soap 
id water for ‘some time. Clutching and wrinkling up what 
was once a cap he walked up to the celebrity. “Say,” he 
jlurted out, “can you tell me if my “club oe 
am a ‘Bud of Promise.’ Peas: 


THE FIVE MILLION WORKLESS 


7 EED for a barometer of the national employment situ- 
ation was again brought to ‘the fore recently as a 
* problem of congressional importance, when Meyer 
ridon: of New York introduced into the House of Repre- 
tatives at Washington a resolution asking for an investi- 
yn into the conditions which have led to the present ex- 
tensive unemployment involving between three and five mil- 
yns of workless people. 

ccording to the resolution as it now stands, a joint com- 
ittee. of Congress would be named to study: ~ 


rhe PEs. what extent.the present unemployment is'due to a con- 
rted effort on the part of capital to force a reduction of wages. 

ibs 2 All. other causes of unemployment. 

A Sis The. advisability of establishing a national - building loan 
to aid: municipalities, cooperative building societies and la- 
organizations: in constructing homes. + 

ba 4. The advisability of establishing a national network of em- 
ployment exchanges and of a national system of lr at 
nsurance. 

$s: he advisability of adopting a national minimum wage’ 


4 A 


aye Legiiution. for’ the effective elimination of child labor. 
oe The undertaking of public works. 
8. Such. other legislation as will minimize the periodic re- 
ence of unemployment, 
thorough survey of the iio? is a prerequisite to 
, sufficient handling of the matter. It is aimed to and 
tle ge be the Best step” toward remedial Resins of . 
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‘the Y. W. C. A. because of its social program. 
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CHINA’S RECOVERY 


NLY a very short while ago it was announced that be-~ 

cause of a continuance of the drought, threatening the 
: total failure of the spring crop in the province of Chihli, 
the American Committee for the China Famine Fund was 
extending the period of its campaign. Now comes the hap-« 
pier announcement by Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of the 
committee, that according to a cable received last week from 
the American minister two events had greatly relieved the 
situation: the unforeseen generosity of the Chinese people 
themselves whose contributions for the relief of distress in’ 
the famine area were in excess of expectations, and abundant 
rains which had insured harvests where none were thought 
likely. This means, says Mr. Lamont, that the pressing need. © 
can be met from present resources. The American commit-— 
tee feels, however, that it would be remiss in its duty if it 
did not, in addition to finishing the task of relief, set to work 
at once to study means of averting the repetition of so tragic 
an occurence. Such funds, therefore, as will remain in its 
hands when the actual cost of relief has been covered, will — 
be devoted by the committee to a post-famine investigation 
and the building up, if need be, of machinery for the preven- 
tion of such an emergency in the future—a project which has 
the hearty approval of the foreign mission boards and other 
agencies that were primarily responsible for the success of 
the appeal. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGION ° 


HE Protestant ministers of Pittsburgh have taken up 

the challenge thrown down by the Pittsburgh Employers’ 

Association last winter [see the Survey for Feb. Some 

At that time William Frew Long, general man- ~ 

ager of the Employers’ Association, sent out a letter attacking 

The pure 
pose of the attack was to dissuade employers from giving © 
money to the Y. W. C. A. which at the time was conducting — 

its annual financial campaign. 


ing, the minimum wage, industrial democracy and government 
labor exchanges should put the Y. W. C. A. beyond the pale 
of the approval of givers. 

On June 6 the Pittsburgh Ministerial Union and the Prof 
estant Episcopal Clericus adopted an identical resolution as-— 
serting that the churches would not submit to the dictation 
of outside bodies concerning the “fields of thought and human 
service they may enter.” The resolution was as follows: 

Whereas, the secretary of the Pittsburgh Employers’ Associa- 

tion has issued a series of communications with the purpose of 
- dissuading men from. furnishing financial support to certain — 
Christian organizations because they have not limited their mes- ~ 


sage toa so-called “neutral zone,” prescribed by those whom 
the said secretary represents, and 


rae 393 


. \ 


-In particular Mr. Long rea- 
soned that the advocacy of such things as collective bargain- 


: 394 


human service ee may enter; “and as to) 


te ccoeactes ‘the 
gospel of the Kingdom, and 5 a ; 


Whereas, the church throughout. all its: patery: whenever _ 


true to its mission, has zealously guarded its absolute freedom | 
to proclaim the full Gospel of Jesus Christ without dictation 
from any outside parties or any external. authority, and 

Whereas, the Pittsburgh Employers Association through its , 
secretary represents itself as speaking for the employing group 
—an assumption which we are convinced is contrary to fact 
particularly in relation to Woes pike type Christian employers, 
and 

Whereas, we fully recognize that in : the industrial and eco- 
nomic fields there is room 1 for a proper eiveregy: of opinion, 
therefore be it . 

Resolved, that we, the Pittsburgh Ministerial: Union, resent 
this attempt of a commercial organization to prescribe limits 
within which alone the church and other religious organizations 
may move; that we reafirm the historic right and duty of the 
church to proclaim. the whole truth in Christ as revealed in’the 
Scriptures and as applied under the Holy Spirit to every re- 
lationship in life; that we deny to any political, commercial, in- 
dustrial,—or’ any other group or agency, the right to set any 
restrictions on the freedom of the Christian Church or its agen- 
cies to apply. the spirit and standards of the Kingdom of God 
to the whole of life; that we declare it our solemn ‘duty and 

3 purpose to defend this liberty of the Gospel. 


~ The two ministerial bodies represent the entire Protestant 
"clergy: ‘of Pittsburgh. : 


PUEBLO 
- XPERIENCE of the Acierican Red Cross in many 


Similar floods, fires, and tornadoes justifies the statement 
of J. F. Keating, chairman of the Pueblo Chapter, 
_ that “we are in for a long pull in Pueblo.” According to 
- Red Cross officials in charge it will be months before the city 
recovers its normal condition and families are reestablished in 
_ their homes, and much outside help will be required. Latest 
‘reports are that the electric lighting system has been restored 
in part, and that the city now has drinking water, thus avoid- 
ing the danger of epidemic. ~The situation in the territory 
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list may not reach over 200. ‘The clean-up of the devastated 
portion of the city is in the hands of the municipal govern- 
ment aided by the United States Public Health Service and 
state troops, and is proceeding rapidly. 
_ First despatches out of the city, Saturday evening, June 4, 
reporting the disastrous flood, told also of the relief work 
of the Red Cross. The local chapter had been on the job 
from the start. As the SuRVEY goes to press full details have 
not come in but it is known that the chapter officials began 
immediately to provide medical attention and to feed, clothe 
and shelter the homeless, ably supporting the federal, state 
and “municipal authorities in their relief efforts.. The state 
rangers had been on duty from the very first and the city 
placed under military control. ‘Two refugee camps were ‘set 
up, one on- each side of the Arkansas River, the adjutant-gen- 
eral of Colorado providing the tents, the Red Gross providing 
“the equipment, and the rangers providing the Pee oS 
and military protection. 
Bode telegram Sunday Gecupean from Mr. Keating to the St. 
_ Louis division office of the Red Cross asked for 500 tents, 
-- equipment for 1,500 beds, including bedding, cots, cooking 
utensils, oil stoves, general: medical supplies and disinfectants, 


diate disbursement. Mr. Keating particularly requested that 
ty to. act. ; 

aS The machinery of the« division office oat SS Naticnal ‘Head 
quarters had begun. moving at the first knowledge of the dis- 
aster. Before its full proportions were realized a small emer- 
7 ee SPerrration had bee made available. — When the 


~- Red Cross relief fund. Mr. Orr reached the stricken city: | 


outside Pueblo was not as bad as at first reported. The death — 


who had charge ‘of the Red Cross relief work at Corp 


a unit of twenty-four nurses and $50,000 i in cash for imme- | 


there be sent a “high official’ z of ele ee one with authori 
eee ama ee cee hee There ea 


request. “of its chairman. eee » ye 
E. B. Orr of the St. ioe hice of the. Red. Ce with 
several sovisht snes whom was Stanley Stoner, for D 


Pueblo: ‘These srorkers ood all of Siiedayt and- mest 
Monday arranging for supplies to be shipped out of Den 
and Colorado Springs as soon as communication could be 
tablished with Pueblo. At Colorado Springs, Mr. Orr a 
Mr. Stoner first got into touch with Governor Shoup 
Colorado, who said he would get them into Pueblo if he 
_to carry them on his back. The governor definitely ask 
_the Red Cross to assume . charge of the relief work and 
_ proclamation designated. that contributions be made to. th 


Monday evening by courtesy of thé governor’s special. ie 
and met with the local Disaster Relief Committee. 
nursing unit, requested | by Mr. Keating and_ recruited by 
‘Miss ‘Chapman, supervising nurse for Colorado, ‘also reach 
Pueblo Monday. : 

- Following the lead of Cosseuat Shoup several governo 
of western states issued public appeals for contributions. for. 
the relief of the people of Pueblo and the surrounding terri 
tory. Late Monday President Harding issued a proclan : 
‘tion calling upon the people of the United, States by - i 
contribution to assist the labors of_the American Red Cr 

“which has quickly organized to-meet the first great need an 
will stand by until homes and home life can be reestablished.” 
His proclamation stated that. any: chapter may receive su 
contributions for transmission to Pueblo or they may be se 
direct to headquarters in Washington. = > 

While Mr. Orr as the advance. agent of the Red Crass 

ganization was meeting with the committee, laying prelin 
nary plans for a-complete survey of the situation and 
family needs, James L. Fieser, manager of the Southwest 
_ Division who had had dishster relief experience in Columb 
O., all through the relief work following the floods of 1913, 
ane A. W. Jones, Jr., of the St. Louis Tuberculosis Se 


Christi, Tex., in 1919, were on their way to Pueblo. Th 
; arrived phere: Tuesday afternoon on a Missouri Pacific trat 
the railroad company having agreed to get them into the, cit 

“Gf they had to use gasoline cars or a work train.” - ~ 
Meanwhile tentative .arrangements were being made : 
in St. Louis and in Washington, for additional experienc : 
relief executives to hold themselves in readiness to go 

Pueblo if needed, and for case workers, ten of whom had been 
* especially sesuested by Mr. Keating for immediate service 
To date all the family visitors needed have been available from 

Denver and the other western cities. Robert E. Bondy, 
sistant division manager, held the fort at St. Louis’ and to 

care of the thousand-and one details i in. connection with 

ganization at that office. = es oe 

Upon their arrival Tuesday afternoon ‘Mr. Fieser ‘and Mr. 
Jones made a careful survey, reporting by wire to. ~Wash- 


Psa 


~~ ee" as ee Eee eee 


the usual after-care problems caused by premature bi 
shock. A. Red Cross Information ; tie a was 


this: truly. democratic ie esacacan ay men se women 
hearts are sounder than their knowledge of politics or 
Ss ‘methods. 
‘Europe comes close, and they have for so long nour- 
ed the dream of a great Jewish nation in “Palestine that 

resent every delay with bitter passion. So the careful 
oning of Judge Julian Wee Mack, ‘the former president 


conv ntion, his detailed statement of the coup d'etat by which, 
r a small group within the world organization had. se- 
d the financial control, failed to arouse his hearers, and 
eport was rejected. ie ais, therefore, likely, since the 
guards demanded by the American executive were not 
idopted, that funds designated for a ‘specific. Zionist | purpose 
will be deviated for use in what to the world executive com- 
ttee” hed a Ses for relief i in Palestine. | 


ressive aaniress Fetendad the acts é the Poise anos un- 
he Ae of Judge Mack which, he ee stood 


‘were fristratiie reforny and- progress in” PP ilestine: 
e Mack with his own resignation | also tendered that of 
ee Pines” as honorary president of the American or- 
‘In his letter of resignation Justice Brandeis 
hat the ? ce of the American leaders would be as 
s to hasten by their struggle the 
Rete and policies i in which 


a, are committee. met in 
: oe 10 he decided 


e 1; the ee of ‘the British government 
immigration — “to Palestine must be limited is 
@ paceak © to woe ns Solonication. The high- 


tae ee ae holly fae 
at Fesources for. ebemorite develop- 


ersus- “experience. Phisec ‘closest to the 
hee ia from oppression. -and the conse- 
pression would: like’ to see ‘the: doors wide 


oe. Paledine aise be Sdonly laid, that ‘a burden 
set with the. care of a large section incapable 
woul be a grave mistake. Between the ex- 
of these viewpoints, the majority of Zionists — 


To them the distress of the Jewry in 


e American organization, in his. annual report to the — 


ip , 
5 A} 
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~ show results of sufficient magnitude to make definitely — 


estriction but would | draw this on 
and so onbi eee with aig 


ange alae Ay 
\ 


A 
STILL IN EXILE 


HUceranon by E. M. Lilien for a book of Yiddish 
: poems: Elul- Melodien * 


the recent order of temporary stoppage of immigration 
was the result, in the main, of clashes between Jewish immi-_ 
grants and native Arab settlers and especially of a riot at the 
oe of Jaffa in the course of which hundreds of lives were 
ost. ase 

One of he greatest problems, Zionist statesmen aprée,” is 
ves of convincing as soon as possible the native populations. 


—of the friendly intentions of the Jewish colonizers toward 


them, of their desire to share with them the material ad-— 
vantages" expected from the economic development of the a 
country, and of strictly respecting their religious and civic ~ 
“rights. While such a policy obviously would be easier with 
_a more gradual flow of incoming Jewish population, many of — 
the leaders feel on the other hand that ‘a very large initial 
-effort is mecessary to convince the mandatory power, Great 
_ Britain, -and the world at large, of the. seriousness of the un- . 
~ dertaking to create a Jewish homeland in Palestine and to 


impossible any reversal of international policy with regard to 
Palestine. 35 if 

- The controversy over ee control of the international fundies 
‘is of - importance precisely because any lessening of confidence Zz 
here in the United States in the ability of the central organi i 
zation to administer large sums. wisely would imperil | th 
whole undertaking. If, as Judge Mack charged, propagan: 
da and administration are confused, if proper safeguards are 
not imposed on the handling of funds, then, whatever the — 
present enthusiasm for the cause, the partial sympathies of | 
the American Jewry—and not only of its more affluent sec- 
tion—will inevitably be alienated. , This, apparently, is fully 
‘realized by Dr. Weizmann and his colledetibe of the Keren 
Hayesod. At least the appointment of an American board — 
_ of trustees for the Keren Hayesod i in the United States, with 
Samuel - Untermyer at its head, is regarded as a step in the i 
- direction of fostering that’ confidence. 
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Ui These facts illustrate one side of the situation. 
side is equally interesting. 


\OME 1,700 Fapierante many ey ee 


tine for typhus and worn out by the a eee : 
of entering America, had the double experience. of seeing 


their first movies in Ellis Island and of being in the first 


Ellis Island movies on the night of June 3. The great lights — 


of the movie electricians, and the grinding machine of the 
camera-man played over’ an audience that well demonstrated 
what may be accomplished in the kindly performance , of 
Americanization work, whether pseudo or bona fide. ‘The 
Y. M. C. A,, through the courtesy of the different producers 
who lend their films without charge, for some time past has 
been giving an hour’s entertainment on the evenings of Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. The immigrants, counted 
as they leave their dormitories, and counted again as they are 
returned to them, are, in the: interval between their day ot 
bewildered waiting and night of disturbed sleep, relaxed and 
able appreciators of our great American institution. ‘They 
laugh with one accord, but explain the action to each other 
in the tongue of Pentecost: 

The film which is being. made is written by George J. 
Zehrung of the international committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
It will be Presented: first in the United States, and then, with 
foreign captions, in European points of emigration. 
poses are three: to create sympathy of the employer with the 
foreign-born; to stimulate secretaries to do more practical 
work; and to inspire the foreign-born with confidence in this 
work, especially in the guide service which the organization 
has established to protect the newly arriving immigrant from 
the preying of thieves. “The immigrants cooperated heartily 
in the making of the film, applauded delightedly at one signal 
from the director, and were silent at another. Occasionally 
however, a man here or there over the audience would forget 
the whole show, rise, stretch, yawn, and look over the guarded 
railing at a ferry boat pulling out. 


PRO AND CON IN PORTLAND 
TS conflict between normal, intelligent progress and 


a frightened, repressive conservatism is being staged 

in many corners of the land today. “Take Portland, 
Ore., for example. The fear of knowledge seems to have 
taken hold upon some of the people of Portland. Inspired 
by this fear, the school board has just voted to exclude the 
SurveEY and the New Republic from the high school libraries 
of the city. Frank L. Shull, member of the school board, 
says that “the editorial policies’ of these two papers make 
them “unsafe reading for high school pupils.” 
Justice Walter McCamant, of the Court of Oregon, who 


_. succeded two or three years ago in having Muzzy’s History ! 


of the United States excluded from the Portland schools “ 
patriotic grounds,” has now undertaken the task. “of weeding 


out all the progressive instructors. in colleges and universities- 


of the state. 
The other 


and censoring the public school text books,” 


The Survey told recently [March 12, page 847] how 


% Judge R. S. Morrow had established a new precedent in 


enjoining. the city officials of Portland frorr preventing a 
public meeting at which our relations with Russia were to 


be discussed. That meeting was sponsored by the Central © 


Labor Council. 

The Social and Industrial Betterment Department of the 
local Federation of Churches has maintained a forum in 
the auditorium of the public library on Sunday evenings 
since January 1 for the purpose of enlisting the interest of 
people who do not ordinarily go to church but who have, 
nonetheless, some concern in the problems of the times. 
The subjects discussed have all been industrial, falling under 


ey such topics as Cooperation in Industry, Hours and Wages 


in a Non-Conference Industry, Public Share in Industrial 
_ Disputes, the Inhvrent Right of the Public to Know the 


- 


~taries of labor organizations 
or two—twelve in all. 


~but in the essential faith and thoughtfulness of all its citize 
Its pur-. 


Moreover, - 


e Be te than its severity which brings results in the admi 


dren up to sixteen to attend school ates they have completec ed 


ea awyers, a Tega 


The audiences Carlton Chaplain” Frederick K. Howard of tha 
~ Good. Samaritan Hospital] were composed mostly of people who 
do not go to church, at least not at night, but who like Simeon 
are pious and looking fer the religion of Jesus to change the | 
world, socialists and syndicalists who are sceptical (and some- 
times scornful) of the church’s doing anything. There wer 
also some 100 per cent Americans who came to keep an eye 01 
the “radical Christians,” who seem to be apostolic enough te 
be accused of “turning the world upside down.” — 
The topics dealt with were all national in scope and 
definite effort of the leaders was to lift the thinking of t 
community out of the narrow grooves of local interest : 
provincial prejudice to the level of national participati 
Some of the addresses failed to reach this high level; but) 
enough of them reached itto’ demonstrate the prageeats ity, 
of the effort. Some Portlanders believe that a good Ameri 
is one who, wherever he may live, helps the nation to do 
thinking and planning, assuming that the future of the 
tion is not in the keeping of New York or Washingt 


East and West, North and South. 


PROGRESS IN INDIANA AND lOwA 


MASS of progressive social legislation has been passed i 
both Indiana and Iowa. In the latter state, in addition ft 
the passage of sixteen health bills, Jaws were placed upot 
the statute books requiring residence in the county where ap: 
plication for mother’s aid is made, giving juvenile courts juris 
diction over adults contributing to delinquency of minors, re) 
quiring agencies soliciting charitable funds to be registere 
with the secretary of state, and raising the age of consent. _ 
commission on uniform laws to cooperate with similar co nmi 
sions in other states was also established. The work of this com 
mission, it is anticipated, will expedite the passage of much 
social legislation in the future. ‘The legislative ‘committee @ 
the Iowa Conference of Social Work assisted materially it 
securing the passage of these bills. This committee obtainet 
the backing of various women’s organizations in the state, thus 
making unnecessary the proposed formation of a joint legisla= 
tive committee representing women’s interests only. — 
The Indiana Legislature showed a tendency to impo: 
heavier penalties for crimes. ‘The penalty for robbery, for 
example, was increased from 2 to 14 years with a $1000 fine 
to 10 to 21 years with $5000 fine; the sentence for the cri 
of rape from 2 to 21 years, to § to 21 years. Commenti 
apes these bills, the state Board of Charities states that the 
“a failure to realize that it is the certainty of punishm 


tratiun of criminal law” Another bill which has become lay 
authorizes the governor to appoint a state juvenile probatior 
officer and an advisory commission to supervise the work o: 
local probation / officers. A new school attendance and chile 
labor law is to be administered by a state board of attendance, 
consisting of the state Board of Education and the state 
dustrial Board. It increases the age limit by requiring chil= 


the first eight grades of the public school or their equivalent, 
The law prohibits the employment of a child under fourteer 
years of age in any gainful occupation other than farm labot 
or domestic service, or in any occupation or service whatev ery 
during school hours. Thus the exception heretofore made in 
favor of canneries is eliminated. The legislature defeated | 
bill which would have prohibited the retention of an insa 
person in a county jail. Other pieces of social legisla 
passed include the establishment of a state hospital for chil- 
dren; increasing the capacity of the institution for men al 
cases; an allowance to prisoners oe their dependents 
prison labor receipts. ; 
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| 2 2 from ‘Its Fall 


HERE j is nadine more spectacular or significant in 
American municipal politics than the rapid rise and 
_ impending fall of the Thompson-Lundin “machine.” 

~ In 1915 William Hale Thompson, the sporting son 
Nold Chicago family, received the Republican nomina- 
for mayor at the direct primary by a majority just about 
al to the number of votes then cast by the Negro citizens 
second ward. ‘This was ‘significant, for. his great 


yotes of the Negroes, the Giaans and the Irish citi- 
Campaign promises to the Negroes were fulfilled very 
tially by a few patronizing: appointments, notably by recog- 
- as the floor leader in the city council one of the un- 
est and most unscrupulous politicians ‘that ever dis- 
his race. Opposition to the war, on the narrowest. 
alistic lines, and anti-British bluster, rallied the large 


urous ay. ee is credited’ with ae ‘die ‘actual 
yerat of the administration, and to whose organizing skill 
daring strategy its domination is due. He had risen from 
rend pre medical nostrums on the Streets to pene the notorious 


the Senate, until. he was expelled for the babes, through 
is election as senator was proved to have been secured. 
“the poor Swede not in. politics,” as Lundin, in-mock 
lity, calls himself, undertook ” to create the career of 


rates! $ ascent to potion and to. power. Chicane had 
ie) rightfully. claimed to be a “council governed city.” 

lermen must therefore be made subservient to the mayor. 
way stood pes Becta Voters’ poe which for a 


ee the pareet ar the administration’s atatdalone nee 
aation and ‘threats. Shifting the issue to the Sunday clos- 
g of the saloons in appealing for moral support, while at 
€ s same time signing a written promise to the “united socie- 
” not to do so, Mayor Thompson actually secured the 
ppeal of many clergymen and other groups for the 
of sock Beemer as he desired ‘to have i in the council 


C Shoe per cent: sip certain groups of | Bod citizens” 
( not to have registered ! sh ae 2 


"service yal a athwaft the lust for power 


red, "But commissioners ‘cout be Pda to sub- 
1e spirit of the law by its very letter. So during the 
of Mayor ‘Thompson’s administration no less than 


20,000 positions to be filled. Thus the exception, 
to | eet the “emergencies in the service, became the 


Lace either the exception or an equiva- 


‘faiths rang with appeals for “free” 


_ sixty-day appointments were made, although there ~ 


it by. personal  boaakg When’ applied 


16 the. Peer Pubercilosi Sanitarium it so unnerved its 
founder and ‘superintendent, Dr. Theodore Sachs, that be 
~ shot himself in despair at the undoing of his life’s work, © 


One after another great field of patronage fell under the i a 
power of the Thompson-Lundin machine, such as the De- ~ 


partment of Streets and Public Works, the schools and all 
other municipal operations. 

Great as these personal and financial resources were, great- 
er spoils were sought by the victors in the results of the — 
presidential election. The “landslide came and landed_ this 
same faction of the Republican Party in control of the state,, 
the sanitary district of Chicago and the county, although its 
plurality in city and county was only 37 per cent of that of 
the presidential vote. The overlords became drunk with 
power and began to lose their heads. 
paper and forced all.on the payrolls to guarantee paid sub- 
scriptions for several copies.. A commercialized amusement 
park became the official center not only for ‘‘the mayor’s free 
outings for school children” but for pay entertainments, ten 
or more tickets to which all city officials were coerced to buy. 
City Hall measures were introduced in the legislature, backed 
by the faction’s governor, which undid the civil service and 
other advanced legislation of previous administrations. 

Embarrassed by such fearful waste as allowing commissions 
to five ordinary real estate appraisers in condemnation pro- 
ceedings amounting to nearly $5,000,000—four times as 
much as was paid elsewhere for similar service—the machine 
needed more money and legal sanction. So it passed, by a 
small majority in a referendum vote, an $8,000,000 bond is- 
sue to meet the deficit in current accounts. “This and stead- 
ily increasing taxation stung the pockets of the people. But 
their sense of justice was outraged by an attempt to capture 
the circuit and superior courts by electing judges who would 
be under obligation to the machine for their positions. Dis- 
carding fifteen sitting judges, the City Hall ticket masquer- 
aded as Republican. A coalition ticket, including these 
judges, united the self-respecting Republicans and the Demo- 
cratic voters. Nine to one, the Bar Association voted to sup- 
port it. Civic and social organizations endorsed it., Women, 
personally and in effective organized effort, lined up in the 
campaign and at the polls as. never ‘before. Churches of all 
judges. Settlements — 
furnished watchers and deputy sheriffs.” é af 

Despite the most extreme efforts ‘to misstate the issue and 
mislead the people, to slander the sitting judges and vilify — 
the newspapers supporting them, to arouse racial and class 
envy and hatred, there was a landolide for the coalition ticket. 
Its lowest vote was higher than the highest on the City Hall 
ticket whose candidates received from 30,000 to 100,000 few- 
er votes than their competitors. 

This result registers the resurgence of the Chicago spirit 
from the strange reaction of the war psychology. It predicts 
the beginning of the end of these overlords of misrule. It 
confirms the Municipal Voters? League stand. It puts the 
courage of independence back into the judiciary. It demon- 
strates the people’s capacity to ignore the party circles and 
split their tickets. It has saved the great Smith park system 


. with its fine playgrounds from the fate of the other park :: 


groups. It starts already the quest for a coalition candidate 
for mayor to run two years hence. It is prying loose from 
this minority faction those in city council and state legislature © 
who feared the power of the autocratic machine. It revives 
the hope which, while so long deferred, made the heart sick 


that the second sober thought of the American voters, of for- 


eign and native birth, may be depended upon to right their 
wrongs and to reassert their personal independence and their 
political and social democracy. »« GraHam TayYror. - 


3 The two matrices by Victor Parton in the Survey for November 20). 1920) naar 
and April 30, 1921, created a considerable impression in progressive ‘circles. 


in Chicago and are said to have contributed to welding the coalition for good 
government. —TxHE Epiror. 


They started a weekly oe 
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The Conflict on the Tug 


HE gunfire that has been. awakening echoes in the- 


States Senate chamber, where a resolution calling 

for a Senate investigation of the industrial trouble 
in that state has been under discussion, is neither a new nor 
an unexpected feature of the conflict over unionism in the 
coal fields there. No doubt some of the pictures recently 
drawn of the reign of feudism in that country have been 
too vividly colored; private families are not now engaged 
in the planned extermination of each other as they once were. 
But if the feud is no longer an active and malignant erup-- 
tion in the life of the region, the tradition of feudism  re- 
mains. The men who shot their personal enemies from am-. 
bush or in the open did not die without issue; their de- 


scendants still tramp the West Virginia and Kentucky hills . 


in large numbers, sit at clerk’s desks in stores and village 
banks and even occupy the sheriff’s and county clerk’s offices. . 
The fact is that in the mines and mining communities of 
those regions there are today men who saw their. fathers or 
_. grandfathers take their guns down from ‘the wall, go a hun- 
_. dred yards from the house and lie in: wait for prospective 
: __victims. _ Life is not held as dearly in such a civiliza- 
. tion as in some, others. ‘The traditional method of settling 
disputes is too much by the gun; and when two men cannot 
_ agree, the courts are likely to find that the arbitrament of 
the law has been ‘superseded by the arbitrament of the levelled 
“pistol barrel.  — 
- Introduce into such a community, now,-an acute modern 
~ industrial conflict. Let capital enter afid bring. forth coal 
_ from the hills. Let the whole country become: an industrial 


Kees West Virginia Hills as well as in the United — 


ar 2 ES ae) 
eae, See 
me 


gle over the organization & ‘the thers. I 
wages and working conditions are an active subject ‘of dis 
sion, but that the crux of the West Virginia warfar i 
whether or not men shall belong to the United Mine Workers, 


dev and malevolent body. It will find current a char. 
that the union and the operators of Ohio, Indiana and 
linois, whose men ‘are organized, are engaged in a gigan 
conspiracy to put the non-union operators of West Virgini 
out of business; this object is to be attained by compellin 
them to accept the union and so to compete on less advanta 


- It will find that many operators believe the ‘union an 


“G 


ous terms than now with their unionized rivals. It will fin 


~the_union accused of using violence to achieve its ends a 


aims. — a 


“worker to agree that he will not join a labor union so I 
as he retains his employment. It will find a- histo of ins 


area. Let the trade union enter and try to persuade the - 


= _workers to organize. Let the owners and managers. of coal 
mines say: “You shall not organize. We will not let you.” 


be resorted to-in settling this. ‘The nature of the trouble 
is different, but the way of meeting it is thé same. There 
- are in the mines of West Virginia many men who know 
nothing of “this tradition, who were brought up in other en- 
‘vironments. But there are also, both in the mines and among 
the general population, many to whom the tradition is a keen 
memory. ‘They are familiar with the use of firearms; most 
of them possess guns. They regard a fight between capital 
and labor as no different, in the tactics evoked, from any 
_ family or domestic quarrel. 
_ This is not to say that all the stories of violence that have 


miners have committed all the Goleace. ~Who fired the first 
gun in the industrial conflict there is now a matter of twenty 
- years or more ago; certain it is that the policy of the operators 
‘of employing armed guards and resorting to other questionable 
means of combating the union must be given a large share of 
credit for all of the bloodshed and property destruction there 
have been. - But the point is that the present spectacle in 
Mingo county can be interpreted only in the light of this fun- 
. damental characteristic of the civilization. Violence is to be 


tors of coal mines, on the one hand, and the men who produce 
ty lists from the Tug River. 


find, should it eventually | go into the state, cannot now be 
“predicted in detail. Doubtless it will try to discover what 
- led-immediately to this renewed outbreak of shooting. <The 
--most definite suggestion. carried by the press is that more 
miners were evicted from. their ccompany- -owned houses and 
that this augmented the ‘existing bitterness. The com- 
mittee will find that the Mingo county episode is only part of 


It will find that the West Virginia conflict is essentially a con- 
flict over unionism. More than half of the mine workers i in 


~The methods that have been used to settle other disputes will 


= cot ‘out of West Virginia are true, or that the natives and | 
5 : - families of the unemployed—but federal ‘troops-] have. twic 


# expected. _ And so long as the fight lasts between the opera- 
- coal, on the. ethers we shall read in the daily Danes of casual- 


~ What the Senate ‘Committee-on Waeaton and Labor will 


parts of the state, began an organizing campaign in Mi 


enough, it invited the associated operators of that. district td 
a conference; the purpose. of this conference was to be 


operator in the county. This time the operators, with-one voice 
-and with marked airs of lees refused. to meet 
-union in any way. 7 


bitter and costly struggle. Not only. have huge sums 


fa 


of determined employers says that it shall not? It 


the larger situation throughout the coal fields of the. state. 


its leaders charged with all” sorts of socialistic and anarchisti 

It will find that the union -accuses: the operators ‘of ever 
repressive and vindictive action from the use of armed agent 
to evict families to the maintenance of an industrial syste 
that is alleged to keep the worker in a species of feudal bo 
age. It will find that the coal companies own whole to 
and that they use their power to prevent organization by 


“men. It will find, if it looks far enough, deputy sherifis j 


working almost exclusively for operators and- paid out of. th 
private funds, and “yellow dog” contracts compelling 


dustrial warfare going back a score of years. = ~~ 


With respect to the’ Mingo county: situation in particul al, 
it will find that a strike ‘of mine workers. has been in effec 


there since July 1, 1920. In the spring of that year, t 
United Mine Workers ‘strongly entrenched in. many oth 


county. -It met a sconciderdble response from the miners th 


and formed a number of locals. Finally feeling itself str 


negotiate a ‘wage agreement. The operators did. not answer 
Telegrams repeating the invitation were sent to. near y evel 


~The strike called July 1 was : intended to coripele he op 
tors to enter a conference. ale has been on ever since: 


money been spent—by the operators in advertising and | 
bringing ‘in strike-breakers, by the union in supporting m 


been called into the district and the state constabulary 
practically lived there. ‘The present quartering of feder. 


troops in Mingo county is the third and has been accompani d 
: by the declaration of martial law. Evicted families have li 


in tent colonies and, despite heroic. efforts by the union te 
keep them in contort, have suffered both from privation. and 
during the winter, from exposure. “The union has never 
mitted that it was. beaten, though the operators. “have fo 
months now claimed that they were producing “nearly the 
normal amount of coal and that the: strike was Over. 

~The whole West Virginia conflict, in. this view, ‘is a cros 
‘section of the labor struggle throushonit’ the country. | Ita 
swers the. question: What happens when an aggressive labo 
union undertakes to organize a particular region, and a gre 


‘place in the orthodox history ‘of ‘the labor movemen 


there ee been a pee a in some Gees to: ace the 


the nite of Sf pialetarian, cannon. “The / 
ers, 3 affiliated as it is with hs American ade 


PAS EtG OO: 


s is more an. 


e Workas has: not even, “as some unions 
ig ] articipation in the control” 


on to. the ‘industry. and the public in- 
y . for its. members, and let the 
take t has not come to the clear 
iction, he d by the leaders of the Amalgamated Clothing 
orkers of Caen, for eeeeile that ae ae the in- 


ote sbaclonaatike: ae af it shod seeere some cach con- 
on of its obligation. Meanwhile, so long as the union is 
integral and orthodox part of the labor movement of the 
y, it is folly to grow fearful that West Virginia: may 


WINTHROP D. Lane. 


‘The Maternity Bill 


CURIOUS. situation has~ developed. in- feourd to 
the Sheppard-Towner “maternity bill.” This meas- 

e was designed to remedy a tragic condition, long 
i it but only ‘recently analyzed. Its purpose is 
its proposals are so well tried that serious 
“not ‘expected. It is: therefore ‘very surprising 
te a time, people. have arisen to oppose it, some of 
symbolizes. medical tyranny and ates that it~ 
license. ‘Theseare only two of the absolutely 
ry peers. which are now being raised to frighten 
oat baby s swan. has, by such i amapnings, been 


he workers. _ aa 


o the bill i is being . fostered, nourished and semen by the 


son: ‘Opposed to Waren Suffrage, nerticalarly 
Woman Patriot, its official organ... However, the fact - 
al League of Women Voters is one of the 
| women’s organizations sponsoring the bill 
use the cynical, ‘to. suspect some slight penonal bias 
“anti” crusaders. _ = 
‘is not. alraedhey c one for jest. Capaciton 
; , if It is" persistent, clever, ‘not over scrupulous, and 
d, can draw to itself many honest and misinformed | 
his is happening in regard to the Sheppard- 


ig very simple. veo its sTatest form—that reported 


for: 08 purpose. ‘of cooperating eh ee 
i of Pains and jlenay Of oe 


ities, acters for i in is Act.” 


rf ct for yoeeetaal education: es act on ae ss 
ension, the act for the rehabilitanon of industrial cripples, 
Good Roads Act, and the act creating the Interdepart- 


~ mental Social Hygiene Board.) 
Her -among. as 
ing out of the provisions of this act.’ 


The Children’s Bureau “shall be charged. with the tains 
An advisory commit- 
tee consisting of the secretary of agriculture, the surgeon-gen- 


teen of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
commissioner of education, is to advise with the chee of the — 


S 


scheme or increasing /out the provisions of this act. 


in the other ‘states 


suddenly loom forth as s the ee of a revolution by Bureau and ‘ 


a eee a sudden seizure cof f the ejay Children’s Bureau concerning problems arising from this 


work. The Children’s Bureau “shall have charge of all mat- 
“ters concerning the administration of this act and shall have — 
power to cooperate with the state agencies authorized to carry — 
It shall be the duty of the — 


re as ‘not yet attained to this. Children’s Bureau_to make or cause to be made such studies, 


investigations, and reports as will promote the efficient admini- 
‘stration of this act.” The amount the Children’s Bureau — 
may spend for administration is limited to 3 per cent of the 
additional appropriation authorized, or $30,000. 43 
“In the states the act shall be administered through the child 
ler or child hygiene divisions of the state agencies of — 
health whérever there are such divisions (35 states at the 
present time) and by an agency designated by the state itself — 
The state administrative authorities are — 
to appoint state and local advisory committees, at least half — 
of whose members shall be women. 
The state agency shall submit its plans to the Children’s — 
‘if these plans shall be in conformity with the 
provisions of this act and reasonably appropriate and adequate ~ 
to carry out its purposes, due notice of approval shall be.sent 
to the state agency by the chief of the Children’s Bureau.” 
These ‘plans shall include “provision for instruction in the ~ 
hygiene of maternity and infancy through public health nurses, 
consultation centers and other suitable methods.’ Sums not 
exceeding 25 per cent of a state’s share may be spent by it _ 
to -provide instruction in the hygiene of infancy and maternity — 
‘through extension courses by qualified lecturers—this by ar- — 


Yangement with any educational institution. 


dents of the state.” 


ust bakotiei in inind that fie “Aral developed Opposi- — 


’ real purpose of the bill is birth control, which is transmuted 


at the hands of the committee members. 


appropriated an sg sum “for the main- ~ that is necessary about the care of their children. This picture 
vices and fac 


_ The “facilities provided by any state agencies cooperating 
under the provisions of this act shall be available for all resi- 
A special provision inserted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education states that the act does not give 
authority to any agent to enter “any home over the objec- — 
tion of the Parents or either of them, or the person stands 
in loco parentis.” 

” This is what the bill is, as it yas been. reported to the. z 
Senate. The House bill, now before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, differs only in a few 
words and phrases, not at all in its main provisions. 

Now as to what the bill is not. Some of the attacks on it — 
are worthy of notice only for the light they throw on the 
character of the opposition. Such is the statement that the 


successively i into free love and socialism and then, ina glorious 
climax, into the destruction of the family, bolshevism, soviet- 
ism, and communism. ‘These statements were actually made 
at the Senate hearings. To the credit of the Senate be it 
said that the group of women who drew the red herring of 
birth control across the trail in order to arouse Catholic 
sentiment against the bill met with but little encouragement — 
In this same class — 
of arguments belongs the statement, often repeated at the 
hearings, that the bill will mean invasion of the home by 
“non-technical advisors” who wish to “snoop” into the private ~ 
aflairs of mothers. The people who make this charge say — 
that the bill provides for a vast army of federal employes, : 


are ta; pour out from Washington over a defenseless country, 
asking rude questions of mothers who know. by instinct all — 


is too fantastic to be taken seriously even by the people makings a 
‘the charge. 


- 


There are, "however some aerate straightforward people, 


most of whom have not read the bill, who are afraid either | in m 


that it does not insure expert medical service on the one hand 
or that it will force women to have medical service they do 
not desire on the other. “There is no ground for either belief. 
_ ‘Vhe actual work of instruction in maternal and infant hygiene 
_ will be done by public health nurses and physicians employed 
by the state. child hygiene divisions or locally, not by the 
federal government. ‘This means simply an extension of the 
type of professional service already being rendered so ad- 
mirably by some state and municipal health authorities, of 
which the work of the New York City Bureau of Child 
Hygiene is an excellent example. There is not a word about 
‘non-technical advisors’ in the bill; the provision for having 
the work done through public health nurses is specific. 
There is, however—to answer the other objection—nothing 
compulsory about the bill. No woman needs to go to a 
consultation center for advice, or let a public health nurse 
come to her, unless she wants-to do so. In the Senate bill 
assurance is made doubly sure by the provision that the act 
does not permit entrance to a home over the parents’ objec- 
tion. ‘This is of course unnecessary; no version of the bill 
gave any such authority. ¥ 
Another objection occasionally offered is that the bill is 
an unwarranted trespass by the federal government on the 
- rights and duties of the states. Here again it must be re- 
_ membered that the bill is permissive ; no state legislature needs 
to accept its terms unless it wants to do so. 
_ no more indicates federal usurpation of power than do the 


. other “50—50” acts already mentioned. Guarding of public’. 


-- health is an entirely proper function of the federal govern- 
ment; but in this bill state and local authority in planning 
and carrying out the work have been carefully preserved. 


‘That the bill is too great a financial burden is a claim made 


occasionally, but not often now by Congressmen! In a year 
_ when the Congress is voting four or five hundred millions 
_ for a navy, and contemplates serenely a bonus bill carrying 
an expenditure of from four to five billion dollars, no honest 
_ taxpayer and certainly no honest legislator can complain about 
~ a scant million and a half for maternity protection. 
s The last—perhaps the most serious—objections to this bill 
are being advanced by members of the medical profession. | 
é ‘The first is that the administration of the bill should not 
be by the Children’s Bureau but by the Public Health Service. 
This is a claim.so plausible that it deserves real discussion. 
“Those who take this position feel that all health work done 
by the federal government should be unified in one bureau, 
and that this i is certainly a health measure. 
~The women’s organizations supporting this bill have taken 
a definite stand against this proposed change in administra- 
_ tion. The Children’s Bureau is the pioneer child hygiene 
service of the government. It was created by Congress spe- 
- cifically to study “the questions of infant mortality, the birth 
_ rate... and diseases of children.” It has a hygiene division 
which is a medical division, with obstetricians, pediatricians, 
and public health nurses on its staff, and which works in co- 
operation with an advisory committee appointed by the section 
on Diseases of Children of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Such child hygiene work as has been done by the public 
Health Service since the Children’s Bureau made such work 
popular, has been in part, at least, a duplication of the work 
of the Children’s Bureau—“sometimes it has been word for 
word duplication. It is perhaps logical to say that all health 
—child and adult—should be considered together. It is quite 
as logical to say that all child life—health, economic and 
social factors affecting children—should be considered as a 
ae ‘Life cannot be divided and put into separaté pigeon- 
‘oles. 
The. truth is fois it is the social and medical infant mortality 
ind eid welfare studies of the Children’s Bureau that have 


ae 
re truth | is that the women of this country trust fie Children’s 


clubs and committees are accustomed to ae in heal ; 
campaigns under its guidance. - 


if any event it 


' New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Washington, 


fie L 


A second objection voiced by some physicians is a ‘deeplaa 
rooted one—that this bill is an entering wedge for that. eternal ~ 
shadow over the private practitioner’s life, “state medicine.” ©} 
Here we come to a parting of the ways. ‘There are members 
of the medical profession who feel strongly that all work with © 
individuals, whether it is care in sickness or instruction in 
infant hygiene, should be done either as a matter of private - 
practice or as a matter of private philanthropy. ‘These people 
believe in baby milk funds, infant welfare centers, and soon, 
provided they ‘are supported by wealthy benefactors, not. by 
the city, state or nation. ‘This attitude is common among 
ultra-conservative men and women; and the only answer to 
it is that mothers and babies keep on dying. One cannot meet’ ” 
on common ground people who care more for traditional a 
methods than they do for human life. a 

The third objection of some of the physicians who haven 
taken a stand on this bill is that it will not work—that the 
measure proposed will not actually reduce infant and maternal — 
morbidity and mortality. That brings up again the old story i 
of why the bill is needed, New evidence on this subject keeps | 
appearing. Dr. William Travis Howard of Johns Hopkins 
University in an article published in the American Journal 7) 
of Hygiene for March analyzes the census figures for the 
birth registration area of the United States and comparative ~ 
statistics for England and Wales and for Sweden. For the © 
birth registration area, which includes about 53 per cent t of the / 
total population of the country, the number of deaths in 1918 | 
from all causes connected with the puerperal state was 12,496, — 
and the death rate was 88.48 per 10,000 births. Of these 
figures, Dr. Howard says: _ 

The death rates, whether viewed in comparison ‘with me rates : 
for England and Wales or considered alone, are appallingly 
high, for total deaths and for deaths under each important cate- 
gory. These rates, although calculated by a method more fav-_ 
corable than that used in comparative tables in, which stillbirths 
are not taken into account, are probably unparalled in modes: 
‘times in a civilized country. : 

Dr. Howard does not offer a solution but points out that i in — 
Birmingham, England, where the rates are far lower than in © 


the low rates are “the result of efforts intelligently directed 
over. a long series of years.” He calls attention to the fact 
that the rate there has consistently fallen through a five-year 
period, three and one-half years of which were during the . 
World War, and says that the low rates “must, in large — 
degree, be due to the character of obstetrical care offered.” ~ 
Of obstetrical service in the United States he says: “Of all 
the important branches of the nursing art, that of obstetrics is a 
perhaps at once the most neglected and the most poe 
Will the Sheppard-Towner bill lessen maternal mortalit 
Some distinguished obstetricians say that nothing can do tee 
but improved obstetrical teaching, and that no legislation ‘can 
bring this about. Others feel that a great extension of pré- — 
natal nursing, in rural districts and in towns, will. greatly — 
increase the demand for skilled care and will give to both ~ 
men and women new and higher standards of what proper — 
maternity care should be. ‘Can anything more surely increase — 
the supply of skilled obstetricians: than a genuine demand from ~ 
their patients? o , 
At any rate the statistics are clear. Every visiting nurse 
service which does prenatal work shows results in lowered 
death rates of both mothers and children. Estimates made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, based on figures 
from various sources, show that where five women die in~ 
every thousand confinements + in a city as_a whole, only two 
out of every thousand will die of a ‘group that has hai proper, 
prenatal and maternity care. Beste 


re Alt Works: 


\HE hy, ak which appear in the informal 
directory of the American Association for Commun- 
ity Organization include several which are very re- 


able. Some ‘of the stronger ones, like Milwaukee, 
ver, Minneapolis ‘and Baltimore, have had very instruc- 


eriences of others and have assumed that social agencies may 
fi anced by ‘passing, the hat have come to grief, 
Because of the outstanding influence of the Cleveland Wel- 
Federation “it will do no harm to recall some of the sa- 
facts of its eight years’ history and its present organiza- 
_ This history is roughly ‘divisible into two periods of 
a out equal length—four years of the Federation for Charity 
! Philanthropy. of which Whiting Williams was the ex- 
ve, and four years of the Welfare F ederation with Sher- 
Can oe as-Mirector. The hiss > name and eX- 


Snciilier ‘on cle private. or are Ss for” do- 
hings which | were meplectsd 


ee os a Some of the: eportane agencies 
a See Men’s pone rece ie did not join it. 


rever # was ine hielo in bes movement for coopera- 
‘It did promote mutual understanding. - It cultivated 
4 ractice of thinking in terms of the community. The fact 
hat in- 1918 the seven great “morale-making agencies” of the 


rectly due to the fact that Newton D. Baker was secretary of 
5 and that he came from Cleveland, where in strict con- 
le tion of the cooperative community habit of mind several 
ese very agencies had already united in their local appeal. 
To Mr. Williams and his asséciates in the Cleveland Fed- 
‘eration in these. four years belongs the credit of the pioneers, 
the distinction of savin established the model before the 


ee of financial Ped aration often urge a “functional 
uuncil” as a “first step” after they recognize that the senti- 


‘be Seared: Their hope i is that the. larger movement 
hus be shelved. I do not of course suggest that there 
not other and better reasons for councils of social agencies 
thi Bo ston and Columbus. es it is significant that 


ancial federation and iat they did lead in the 
of ‘cooperation for the general welfare and in 
ispicuous igeowial success. ‘It is fair to recall 


rd d of ie articles on Welfare Medectona The first, ee Not to 
eae appeared in the Survey for May 14; the second, The 
pe eeteatanireic, t in EEC OETRT: for May 28. 


cent and others concerning which little information. 


€ experiences. A few which have. failed to profit by the ex- — 


united i in a successful -appeal throughout the nation is di- 


ederations — 


Cleveland and Perce: 
by Edward T. Devine 


o 


vals at hand. The stream of associated good-will cannot rise 
higher than its sources in the institutions and activities which 
the public spirit: of the community is willing to maintain. 
The first settlements in Cleveland and the reorganization 
of the associated charities date from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Federation has contributed cohesion to social action 
and to progressive thinking in terms of community welfare, 
but well established social agencies, a progressive chamber of 
commerce and the political impetus. of such leadership as that 
of Tom Johnson and Newton Baker are by no means unim- 
portant elements in the success of federation. 


_ The Cleveland Welfare Federation in 1917 abecebe the 
Welfare Council as well as the Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy. It had plans for immediate expansion in the 
very directions which have since been carried out, but the war 
interfered with their immediate execution. A’ War Council 
representing the Red Cross, the Mayor’s Defense Council and 
other interests came into being. The Welfare Federation was 
advised to make its usual appeal but not to compete in a too 
active campaign with the war causes and was assured, by a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement, that any deficit would be taken 
care of by the War Council. In accordance with this promise | 
the Welfare Federation received from the war chest in 1917, 
$80,000; in 1918, $110,000 and in 1919, $186,000, a total 
of $376,000. In 1919 the community fund continued what 
was virtually the war chest and financed for 1920 the agencies 
in the Welfare Federation, the national agencies operating 
in Cleveland and the foreign relief agencies. ; 
- On May 1, 1920, the community fund was reorganized on 
a more permanent peace basis. Under the new plan the man- — 
agement of the community fund was vested in a board of 
forty members, twenty of whom were to be elected by the 
existing community fund (war chest), sixteen by the Welfare 
Federation, two by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
and two to be ex officio, viz., the mayor and the director © 
of public welfare. After. its first constitution the board was 


to elect half of its own members (ten each year for a two-year - is 


term) and the other half were to be chosen as above indi- 
cated. Inasmuch as the Welfare Federation and its con- 
stituent bodies were well represented in the existing communi- ~ 
ty fund; and as the federation itself is a delegated, represen- 


tative body, this obviously gives complete control of the entire i 


money-raising function to the agencies in whose behalf the — 
funds are raised. : 
The Welfare Federation, although it has thus transferred: : 


the conduct of the financial campaign to the community fund, a a 
which also raises the funds required for the Jewish Federa~ 


tion and for the national and foreign relief agencies, is not 
without direct financial responsibility even aside from He 
facts that its executive is also executive secretary of the com- _ 
munity fund and that their permanent offices are common. — 
It'is the Welfare Federation whose budget committee passes 
upon the budgets of the agencies in the federation and also, 
at the request of the community fund, on some although not 
all of the additional appeals which are included in its cam- — 
- paign. : 
The affairs of the Cleveland Welfare Federation are man- 
aged by a general board composed of two representatives of 
each of the agencies in its membership. The paid executive 
of the association may be and is likely to be one of these two 
~ representatives and the president or some other member of 


the board the other. ‘The general 
trustees of twenty-four members, “eig 
year term. ‘his board meets semi-monthly, 
mittees and directs the work of ne ed 
director and his staff. Sree 

The budget committee ae very center and heart of the 
whole federation—is in Cleveland appointed by the president 
of the federation subject to the approval of the trustees. In 
some other cities this committee is elected by the trustees, or 
even in part by the agencies. “The Cleveland plan has worked 
satisfactorily because great care has been taken to appoint a- 


committee which shall be both competent and acceptable to ~ 


the agencies. While some of its members are continued from 
year to year to secure continuity of policy, others are changed 
in order to distribute the very valuable educational exper- 


—jence incident to this service. While the Welfare Federa- 


tion through. its budget committee and its affiliation with the 
community fund thus plays an essential part in financing the 
charitable agencies, its most important achievements have 


been in quite other directions, and especially in searchirig 


study of the local problems with which these agencies deal. 
‘The Community Union in Detroit corresponds to the Wel-’ 

fare Federation of Cleveland. Like the latter it is allied 

with a community fund or money-raising. body by an over- 


lapping directorate and staff, a common executive, and com- 


mon headquarters. “There are, however, some interesting 
differences. The patriotic fund of the war period has changed 
ifs name fo community fund but it has not been reorganized 
as in Cleveland. It is still in effect a self-constituted body, 
although with a strong sense of trusteeship. It appears to 
command the confidence’ of givers and of the agencies but it 


~ is not a delegated body. ‘The new Philadelphia Welfare 
~ Federation may therefore rightly claim that it is following 


the conspicuously successful example of the Detroit. Com- 
munity Fund if its aim is to serve only the purpose which this 
collecting agency serves. : 


Another difference between the Cieetand and the Detroit 
g history is that in Detroit the patriotic fund during the war 
definitely undertook to finance the local agencies as well as | 
the Red Cross and other war activities. The Detroit Com-— 


munity Union did not make its own appeal as did the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation. The resemblances, however, are 


- far more striking. In Detroit as in Cleveland the Communi , 


ty Union i is managed by a general board or council made up 


of two delegates from each of the fifty-seven associations in 


its membership. This general council elects the officers and 
board of directors. The budget after approval by the budget 
committee is finally acted upon by the board of directors. 


land, might no. doubt object to the budget submitted on. be- 


half tot he agencies of their federation, it does not in fact do 
so. The determination of the budget is regarded as a highly - 


specialized and responsible function and the group which as- 


- sumes: responsibility for raising the combined budgets, while 


‘giving attention to the demands of the activities not in the 


A federation, leaves to the latter the responsibility for the de-~ 
cisions as te the federated agencies. 


Federation in Detroit is perhaps less securely established 
than in Cleveland. Some institutions remain outside. More 
individuals are hostile even to the idea. There are more in- 


dependent solicitations. ‘There are not so many who under- 


stand the advantages of federation, and the inherent difficulties 
to be overcome are greater. ‘The city is larger but its in- 
‘dustries, centering in automobile manufacture, are less bal- 
anced and stable, its social agencies are less developed. De- 


land have been taking place within the last five years. Except 
for the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the denominational 
activities and a few meagerly supported agencies, there was 


but little social work in Detroit at the time when the enor- 


, appoints com- 
ation aroaeh ‘the c 


the interests of the entire community. He was able to sta 


ne the captains of divisions held their first meeting to “set 


_ raised except by myself and in answer to a question I was tol 


“me most remarkable and encouraging was that the strongest 


‘order to enlist the very best men in the city whose servic 


from some other even more pressing obligation. One qualified — 
While the community fund, both in Detroit and in Cleve-— 


time, but this was exceptional. The general idea was that no. 3, 


carefully and sympathetically considered. The president fm 


velopments comparable to those of twenty years ago in Cleve- - 


but he is evidently at home. among men of affairs, ‘able to hol 
his own in the give and take of serious discussions: and to tak 
part on equal terms in the making of decisions which af 


for the principle of free assembly and free- ‘speech _ at a ti 
when they were jeopardized without becoming known as 
dangerous revolutionary. _ He is-known to favor liberal - 
icies in general even when he has to be the spokesman : 
groups which the average liberal ‘would probably regard 
reactionary, at least as to such matters as me open shop ant 
collective bargaining. . .-_ = ; \ : 

In certain circles it has become. customary to assume tha 
the “drive” as a means of raising money has become unpopular | 


~—that its day is over. ‘They do not think so in Detroit. "They | 


say that what is unpopular i is multiplicity of drives and certai 
kinds of drives; that the intensive campaign of one*week as 
substitute for scores of independent appeals © by. separ: 
agencies is not unpopular but on the contrary very much 
favor. By accident I happened to bein Detroit on the da 


” the general plans for the canpeee for 1922. The gen 
at secretary of the Y. M. C. A. was in the chair. The™ 
president of the community fund and other prominent and ||) 
influential business men were among the nine persons present. ” 
Three of the nine were paid executives such as under the con- 
stitution of the Philadelphia Welfare Federation would not 
even be allowed to serve on its board of managers. i . ~ 

The question as to whether any other. method: than an in 
tensive campaign or “drive” would be used was not eve 


that there was no objection, but on the contrary entire agree- |) 
ment that this method was the most. ee and the most , 
certain to be successful. 5 | 
Thorough and intelligent consideration was given to ‘sted 
filling of vacancies in thé campaign body. What seemed -to 7 


and most successful organizers from the war period were re-— 
maining at their posts, that what changes were made were not | 
because they were losing their best men but only or ‘mainly i in 


had not already been fully utilized or who were now free 


man they were inclined not to press too hard because he was” 
in charge of a new manufacturing enterprise which was. 
weathering a difficult. period and actually demanded all. his | 


one was too busy or too important to be called into this com- 
mon service for the week of the campaign and the. fortnight 
or so of necessary preparation. The relation of the Red Cross — 
roll call to the campaign of the community fund was most 


the fund had just returned from a personal conference in © 
Washington with the director of domestic operations. It was 
recognized that the fund would have to be prepared to include 
the supplementary demands of the Red Cross as well as its” 
roll call and on the other hand it was realized that full ad- 
vantage should be taken of the Red Cross plans and interest 
in the appeal and that the available resources Jatent in the 
active Red Cross membership should be fully utilized. ‘This 
is typical of the general attitude of these managers, who were 
thus carefully laying out their. Sega seven months i in vad- 
vanice. - he 
Detroit has made less use than Clesdlasa of collecsioae fe 
workers.i in industrial plants. This is due i in ers as 


me elt shat des ice cir- 


ny pressure to bear on them by the plan 
ion. However the program of 1922 does not 
‘the oui appeals and whether or not they will 
will no doubt: depend on the general industrial con- 


1 Novet inber. 


direct returns ner ae the na of the year were $2.0 

rs ‘h deft of $106,000 for the current year will 
t without serious retrenchment, No city of course has 
re. seriously affected by the industrial depression than 
r  Seventy-nine | factories employing two-thirds of the 
idustrial population of Detroit had 25,000 employes in De- 
nber as compared with 200,000 nine months before. In 
other words seven-eighths of its workers were unemployed. 
Ford employes had their bonus and the Dodge employes 
doubt had some savings, but the large number employed 
the smaller establishments, as for example in those which 
ake automobile accessories, often had no reserve resources. 
“his was especially true of the Negroes. who had come to 
Jetroit from the South or more frequently from other north- 
mn cities, and of the Mexicans who had come from Mexico 
work in the sugar-beet fields. As far as this became a relief 


Oss ord other aaencies in he ‘Detroit commu- 
ion, fan the Hou ousing Bureau of: the union itself, had 
The “Community 


ss Publis Welfare, f for oS - supplying te: ser- 
of 5 a competent case worker, and again with the courts 


Or steel and stone? 
Soaring, alert, 


These sweep aloft ~ 


” Are they angels, or demons, 
: Or stone? — 


Tf the grey sapless people, 


* Or stone? 

Deaf sightless towers 
Unendowed yet_with life; 
Soaring vast effort 


“You men of * my country 


, ner : From Broakers and Granite. T. Sa aie Company, 


ators Price id 75> 


unfair to ask, them to give, or at least” 


sae on the iB oay cae of Public Welfare, 


What are. er then, angels, or demons, 


Spent i in the sky till it breaks there. 


jae Who shaped these proud visions, — a nn 
You have yet to find godhead % 
Not here, but i in the human heart. 
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ae cspplilae: a hres officer. This emergency, however, x 


was one which could be met only by an appropriation of pub- 


‘lic funds in substantial amount and the union worked with 


Be- — | 


the city administration to secure action by the council, 


tween January 1 and June 30 the city will have expended _ 


$1,100,000 for relief and it is expected that the coming fall 
and winter will bring an even more serious problem of unem- 
ployment. ‘The Department of Public Welfare in April pre- 
sented a scene of emergency activity creditable to the officials 
and to the social workers of the city. It was of course an emer- 


gency and the methods were those appropriate to an emergen- ~ 


cy. It was amusing to find that about one-fourth of the extra 


workers required were recruited from the late lamented socio- 
logical department of the Ford plant. ‘The main thing is that 


the mayor, a former partner in the Ford enterprise and a thor- 


oughgoing reformer; the commissioner of the Department of 
Public ‘Welfare, shes is earnestly trying to square his depart- 
mental administration with the mayor’s ideas; the director of 


the Social Service Bureau in the department, wha was former- 


ly in the Community Union; the City Council, and the man- 


agers of the Community Union, represented in this instance 


by our old friend Fred R. Johnson, formerly secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Boston—all recognized the acute 


character of the relief problem presented by the trade depres- 


sion. They measured it, recognizing that it could be cured only 
by resumption in industry but that the consequences of ‘it 
should not fall too heavily on individuals; and they treated it 


as a community responsibility. Other cities have done this — : 


more or less. Detroit, where it fell most heavily, seems to 
me to have done it surprisingly well and I think this may be 
attributed in part to the existence of the Community Union 
and the underlying sense of civic responsibility which this 


“both implies and encourages. 


So ‘SKYSCRAPERS 
PE corse --- By John Gould Fletcher 
HAT are these, angels or demons, 


SSéined with diversified windows, 


And the multitude crane their necks to them :— : oi 


- Moving along the street, thought them angels, “tele aoe 
They too would be beautiful, 

"Erect and laughing to the sky for joy. 

If as demons they feared them, - 

They would «smite with fierce hatred 

These brown. haughty foreheads: 5 

They would not suffer them to hold the sun in trust. 


‘ 
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Management 


N these days of general house shortage every old home 
that can be saved for a few years more of occupation is an 
asset of public benefit; every waste, through negligent 
_ management or lack of repairs, is doubly to be deplored. Un- 
fortunately, the management of rented apartments and tene- 
ments has not been improved but rather made worse by some 
_of the recent laws that regulate rents. With the increased 
difficulty encountered when they try to get rid of unsatis- 
factory tenants or to close apartments for a time for the 
' purpose of repair and remodelling, many landlords have be- 
come discouraged and take less pride than formerly in the 
high character of their properties. On the other hand, 
_ tenants, feeling themselves secure, are apt to be less regardful 
of their duties toward the structure of the homes they occupy. 
- There is danger, therefore, where these laws obtain, of a more 
_ rapid deterioration of houses. 

As soon.as building activity again assumes its usual volume, 
there will be a second reason for considering questions of 
Management and repair of special importance; and this is 
' that many of the families which will occupy the new houses 
I atoubtedls will- come from just such old and neglected 
buildings as have just been considered, and some of them from 
overcrowded and ven insanitary neighborhoods which, with 
the present scarcity of homes, the health authorities convenient- 
ly overlook. How are the new houses to be safeguarded 
against depreciation by people who have never learned to take 
care of good homes? 

The British Ministry of Health has given much attention 
to these questions from time to time. It realizes that gov- 
ernmental efforts to maintain high standards in sanitation and 


cleanliness are ineffective nla they. are appreciated and_ 


aided by both owners and tenants. Hence it has attempted, 
first, to set an example of good management in the houses 
owned by public authorities; second, to conduct a campaign 
of education; and third, to Somdinae all agencies that’ are 
concerned cither 3 in the fsaiees side of a particular housing 
development or in the welfare of the families that occupy 
the homes. Different viewpoints must be reconciled, says an 
editorial on this matter in a recent issue of Housing, one of 
the organs of the ministry, to achieve the desired result. 

‘The whole subject demands close study and careful handling 
in its human as well as its financial aspects. 
details will bring its reward in soundly managed schemes and 

contented tenants. 

A manual on unfit houses and unfit areas, issued by the 
nistry i in 1919, lays down the essential réquirements that 
must be met even in the worst and oldest homes if they are 


— n 
still permitted to be occupied. In spite of this, so great is 


Contrast of old and new housing. From the Labor Woman, organ of English women’s unions 
‘ > \ al 


Trouble taken over ~ 


and Repairs a 


working class property in England in a worse state of dis- 
repair; and closing orders Have become necessary where, with © 
more foresight and a relatively small investment, even at the 
ruling high prices, the owner could have secured rent from — 
his property for a number of years to come. Under the act | 
of 1919, the powers of English cities to compel. repairs have. a 
been enlarged and simplified. The ministry reports: — a. 
Evidence has come to hand from more than one large borough 
to the effect that the methodical, persistent and reasonable Use hc. 
of the powers of this enactment is tending steadily to aise the 
whole standard. of housing. ge 
Owners in a great majority of cases, it is found, respond to — 
informal notices regarding the state of their property, and do ~ 
the work required to render fit and habitable the houses they 
own. In the minority of cases, direct action by tne focal 
authority is necessary, and the work has to be done either by 
the Works Department or by one of the contractors on the 
council’s rota, Ae on their behalf, where no works depart- 
ment exists... . In many cases, the money is recovered from 
the owner in one sum.- 

Of course, the Brelist local authorities have fone had. 
other powers of forcing closure or repairs under the public 
health acts, powers similar to those enjoyed by most Amer- 
ican cities; but the new power of “direct action,” conferred 
upon them under the 1919 law, seems to have given a new 
punch even to the notices sent out to owners or tenants under a 
the old law. Although we have nothing in this country re- 
sembling in volume the acres ee with decrepit and unfit 7 
houses. that are still occupied i ondon and other large 
British cities, so far as quality is <epreeraed we have samples - 
matching their worst. “The new procedure which is found 
so workable in England, in spite of the much greater pressure 
on the available housing Socata is therefore’ worth | 
our study. , 


Building” Costs and Wastes 


HE divergent points of view held by reputable engineers — 

and uilders: as to cost factors and wastes in dwelling 
construction were brought out clearly at the local Philadel- — 
phia housing conference last month. This conference is the 
third in a series. The first was called by the Industrial. Re a 
lations Committee of the Chamber of Commerce ostensibly 
to give an impetus to building construction. It focused, how- 
ever, on the wage question and resulted in a series of paid 
nd erRcemcnta in local papers against labor unions and the 
union wage scale. ‘The second conférence was called by cer- 
tain elements among the building trades to consider — 
elimination of waste in the use of materials in_buildir ng. 
The building trades seemed about to commit themselves t : 
OUR against specific wastes oeponis in Bini for 


pa oe aS AE I = 3 = ‘ = 
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e in ference of the building ‘contractors, who 
rather’ effectively that it was none of the workers’ 
; whether mi terials were wasted, as a reduction of 


h Boe he pressure ah ae agitation for the elimina- 
waste ceased. “On May 1, the master builders low- 
ages and the unions declared’ a strike. 
ognizing the. decline i in building operations and the un- 
e€ consequences ‘resulting, ‘the Industrial Relations 
ittee of the Interchurch F ederation, i in conjunction with 
iladelphia ‘Housing | ssociation and the Octavia Hill 
on, called a round’ table conference of. city officials, 
te brokers, the Building. Trades. Council and the 
aber of Commerce to consider what, if any, steps should 
en to meet the situation. A well marked difference of 
| developed. Only those directly! interested i in housing 
nt would commit themselves to any step. But these — 
to call a larger conference to consider the housing 
as well as the waste in building and financing houses, 
etermine a construction policy whereby the es 
costs might be equitably reduced. Sah 
this latter conference the Housing Association ee 
cupancy survey of 70, 832 dwellings which had been 
d March 31. This survey revealed only 479 vacant 
3€ When analyzed these vacancies were reduced to 83 
lings available for rent for $50 a month or less that are 
Ily safe and sanitarily fit for occupancy. On _ the 
he total number of dwellings i in the city, or 384,405, 
ns there are 2,580 vacant ‘houses of which only 449 
ilable for rent for $50 a month or less and fit for oc- 
~The association. pointed out a population growth 
roximately 30,000 per year. During the past few years 
g construction had decreased from approximately 7,000. 
gs a year to less than 1,300 in 1920, Building permits - 
921 so far issued indicate that less than 800 houses will 
bly be erected in 1921. A study of apartment living 
a decided increase in multiple occupancy as ‘reflected 
ertisements of apartments for rent. In 1915, for every 
es advertised there were five apartments offered for 
ori 1921, the rate had changed to twenty-six apart- 


erence that the evils resulting from such congested 
could not be met save in a palliative way until nor- 
mstruction had been restored. But such normal con- 
on rested on a ‘reduction in building costs. Certain 
of waste in building construction were brought out 
idination of which houses might be erected at a cost 
“means of the wage earning class. One construc- 
g reer of Jarge. experience stated that a six-room house 
to sell in 1914 for $3,200 actually cost, in 1920, 


or a monthly payment of- $50. These figures were 
enged by other construction engineers and labor men who 
at elimination of the waste in construction according 
ods heretofore prevalent, would bring workmen’s 
ings down to a cost ‘of approximately $600 per room, 
ve of the cost of land. Certain excessive costs, such 
ing first and second mortgages, which in 1914 totalled 
which rose in 1920 to $498 and in 1921 were $233, 
eliminating fees unduly excessive, be brought. back to 
rate. Labor men pointed out that from ‘seventy to 
ndred days are lost each year by the building trades be- 
construction work i is | not organized to overcome bad 
handicaps. It was' pointed out, further, that many _ 
builders are under the control of title and trust ” 
loan ‘money for building ‘operations, that these 
ting the operators to patronize firms in 


ae 7 


imination of which they — 
interfering ple their 


$ for every six houses for rent. It was the opinion ‘of 


This same house would cost today about $6,000, 


ompanies are ‘interested, cannot. eliminate 
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terials and supplies. 


decided factor in the cost of construction. 


it is perfectly feasible although now illegal to erect two-story 


dwellings by placing bricks upright instead of flat in making sey. 
the walls, thus permitting a semi-hollow wall but using 30 — 
per cent less material, saving in a six-room house about 6,000 
“This saving in material is reflected in other costs 


bricks. 
such as transportation and fuel, as it requires about one ton 
of coal-to burn 1,000 bricks. 


Representatives of the labor unions in announcing their — 


program at the conference stated that the public was con- 
cerned primarily with the cost of construction and not with 


the wage rate, that there was a confusion in the construction 


problem caused by the builders’ emphasis upon the wage 
question and not upon the wastes due to the sub-contracting 
methods employed. During the spring and since it had be- 


come apparent that the contractors were definitely going to 


attempt to lower wages, the unions had entered the field of 


sub-contracting and had placed bids on carpentry, masonry 


and like jobs. In 60 per cent of the cases they had underbid 
the other sub-contractors, and in every instance, while paying 
the union wage, they had cleared a profit which had per- 
mitted them to pay a bonus to the workers of from $15 to 
$20 a man, BERNARD J. NEWMAN. 
Managing Director, 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 


Land Settlement in Austria 


AVING given to the world, in the work of Camillo 

Sitte, the first examples of modern town extension plan- 
ning and again, in the planning of Vienna’s forest and rural 
belt, one of the pioneer developments in large-scale metropoli- 
tan planning, Austria again is taking the leadership of Europe 
in working out new ideas of home Sale cson to meet new 
needs. The peace treaty has not only deprived the small 
remnant of the former empire of the resources with which 
to carry on a vigorous industrial life, but has so increased the 
cost of coal and transportation that the whole traditional 
method of building has suddenly become practically obsolete. 


To provide homes for a people that must to a much larger — 


extent than hitherto grow its own food, and at the same time 
to enable the use of local material and unskilled labor for 
building, a number of new enterprises have sprung into being 


which, with the aid and encouragement of the government, — 


are now organizing themselves into large national groups 
under expert leadership. In these efforts, a distinction ‘must 
be made between self-supporting rural settlements (Wirt- 


schaftssiedlungen) and so-called garden suburbs inhabited for — 


the most part by urban workers who live in small houses, and 
in their spare time grow part of the food consumed in their 
own homes. 


Hans Kampfimeyer, formerly vice-president of the German. 


Garden Cities Association, has been called to Vienna to direct 
several such land settlements for the Union of War Invalids 
(170,000 members) and a professional union of former offi- 
cials, pensioners and army officers (60,000 members). Other 
‘groups are being organized for a like purpose by a land settle- 
ment. league called New Life. They offer land and co- 
operative services for the supply of homes, farm. buildings, 
stock, -machinery, cattle, fertilizer and other Articles primarily 


to men who have had previous experience in agriculture or 


gardening. Two thousand homes, to a large extent built of 


_loam—to avoid the coal and skilled labor required in the hand- — =" 
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competition among the material men in the furnishing of ma- 
Oftentimes, as in the case of lumber, — 
additional wastes occur because the lumber supplied is not ~ 
of the standard sizes which the building operation requires. 
_'The wastes in trimming both, as to material-and time are a 
It was further — 
pointed out that certain building laws regulating materials — 
and methods of construction unnecessarily increase costs; that — 


fe of ee in. process ae A 
on the site of a former zoological ae at Laing, _Com- 


nurseries and theaters, according to an ee coe 725 ; 1g: 
of this enterprise by Otto. Neurath in a recent number of the state and enuicital funds were to be see ‘only to guar 
- Neue Freie Presse, “are taken for granted, as” well as the the mortgages and grant subsidies where needed 5. the 
common tilling of the soil.” - building funds were to be raised privately. 
- Of suburban garden settlements quite a ae have come A much more ambitious and somewhat neowiag: 
into being within the last year or so. In February last, one considering present financial conditions, is a project of 
such colony, Rosenhuegel (Rose Hill), pezan the construction : Viennese architect is rit _ Malcher for a new, politicall: 
of model houses. ‘The New So- z f : Es go territory, eith 
ciety, My Home, and Orchard — -_der the protection of the U; 
Heights are other cooperative eA States or of the Leag 
societies that have gone ahead 2 Nations, _ as an internation 
independently. There is a_ #| colony for the restoration « 
Christian German Labor physical and mental — healtl 
Committee for Gardens and He calls. it Heil-Land, | 
~ Colonies with two small set- cure, ‘The republic. of 
tlements. As recently as 1904, es he says, ds see to 
says Mr. Kampfimeyer in a 
general report on the move- 
ment, the first allotment gar- . 
den was founded by the Vien- 
-na-society for nature cure; 
the second, in a stony valley 
- on the outskirts of Vienna, 
was opened in 1911. Begin- ae 
es ning with 1915, “war garden-- BES: ee 
ig eecane: popular: ‘though FIVE YEARS OF SENSELESS WASTE 
Y fest derided: by the excessive: The $1,416,375,000 loss of property by fire ‘within the — 


* ‘last five years, according to the National Board of Fire — 
xty. urbanized Viennese. In the Underwriters, would have sufficed to build 283,275 new - “ests” and ‘special Bs 


fall of 1919, 40,000 Vienna «homes at an average cost of $5,000; enough homes to from the ‘point of. view 
families owned allotment gar- =~ - house 1,416,375 persons, or more than the total popu-  ~ 2 transportation. “Tt: is to 


dens and grew enormous lation of Connecticut. Among the causes of fire se vide a home especially for 
3 ; electricity comes first, matches and-smoking a Close sec-_ 


_ quantities of potatoes and Vee ond, and defective chimneys and flues third. Lightning — <5 _valids, for. those beck mi 
“ etables. With the municipal- is rerponiible for less vias z nas cent of the total oss” Deas, 

—Aty’s encouragement of ‘school : sae Sneed “of restorations fe 
gardening, the city soon was Riedel by. a belt of sia - fen and for‘ “all those seeking new working powers within 
gardens in which tens of thousands of families produced crops. confines of the culture of old. Europe.” He foresees the ‘co 


~ geography, -s 
he altitudes and mild 


~ These families also kept’ animals and often lived during part of struction of 100,000 homes within five years, at an outl 
the year in wooden shacks. ‘There is now a Central Union ~ of twenty milliard “crowns, a capital . repayable: i in fifty 
OF these garden holders. with 70, 000 members, and the move- -years at an interest charge of 5 per cent. A former 
ment. is ‘growing. — oe finance and various experts are “quoted as having ap 
Just at present an effort is. dee way to. hentralise the - #us Project which, perhaps, in its practical details 1 is 
whole settlement movement, so as to give it the advantages Ors 
_expert direction and suitable legislation. Smaller unions of ae 
different groups have already been formed. The new general. 
union, or Haupt-Verband, has drafted a law to provide a 0 
legal basis for the future. promotion of land settlement, in- schemes ranging froin shale ae developments 
eluding an extension of the. expropriation law, prevention of — inexpensive - lines, to dreams of- magnificent new. garde 
- profiteering i in building materials and the albocation of public are the order of the day. Fortunately there are a nu 
funds for ~ building loans, and for the cooperative purchase of es. architects, feces = admi 
~ of ‘stock and equipment. (According to an Associated Press it to 
e % ‘report: of May 2, not otherwise confirmed, the Finance Com- 
“mission of the League -of Nations-in its plan for Austrian - 
> Bhancal” ‘reform, accepted by the Austrian government, ex- 
2 eee forbids. ‘the lending of government funds to cooperative — 
concerns and demands the withdrawal of funds already thus. 
invested, an order which is said to be regarded in Vienna as large wooden dwelling houses. ‘converted three 
aimed at socialized industries.) Since drainage and other — aving achieved fame as groceries and hardware 
works requiring considerable initial outlays are often necessary garages, soda fountains, newspaper “offices, laundries, h 
before the land can be successfully cultivated, such loans are 3nd ‘churches all mixed together; a river banked by a 


looked upon as essential. Again, the cost oF building small — tracks and garbage—and a. few residential - streets heav: 


homes i is now eighty times what it was before the war, and a_ barraged by private: restrictions against the influx of 


tenant who in the rent he pays for. his urban apartment is-- able building. ‘ his impression is not suggested by any 
somewhat protected by. legislation, cannot be persuaded to tion or pictures of actual conditions in the city plannit 

_ exchange that home for a small country cottage at such dis — port just “published, but on. “the contrary “by its. absenc 
_ proportional cost. "The government (which is not socialist); descriptive detail and by its insistence upon making Je 
_ at last account favored the use of government loans and also into a second Paris. Why does every Joliet want to be Pa 
i subsidy toward the cost of homes consisting of kitchen and Why will not occasionally a more modest Tec 
two. bedrooms for. settlers whose incomes are insufficient to or even i delighetut Aueios fill the. bill? Perha; 


“In Vienna, “writes” a Le Secu pe 
of living | at nies are so. intolerable that action” “ot som 


N ea is -an- fair ee Be ee Tiassa 


ee we ve citizens of aS oes be ‘baat sixty : 


; se als fast ee or ace years. The com= 
apparently takes the exceptional | last five years or so 
ases its rate of probable increase on that. And, having — 
Bey ere a accomplished so much, the report continues taking the 160,000. __ 
a aS Hehe os population in thirty years not as an eventuality, not even as og 
y Plan Seer are . a more or_less competent estimate, but as a certainty. By ; 
the time the reader gets to the last page of the report, it is. 
insinuated by quotation from the report on a much larger 
_city, and one totally different in character, .that “contem- — 
porancously with the growth of the population of a city there. 
is a concurrent growth in its financial capacity,” so that the 
cost of future improvements will take care of itself. But this 
statement is not true as a generalization ; it depends entirely 
on the direction and nature of a city’s growth whether i its 
financial capacity will remain commensurate. 
F ‘rankly, what we should like to see some time is the report — 
of a Joliet that does not want to become a Paris but a better 
Joliet; a Joliet not afraid to contemplate the possibility of — 
_ slow growth though it may hope for rapid growth; a Joliet i 
that plans even for the possibility of a period of checked in- 
dustrial growth, so that at no time the city should be burdened - 


nea plats to. ae eS abalf t times by heavy debt; a Joliet willing, in short, to face real facts 


othe ‘too ie ae 


and probabilities as well as to nurture dreams. This does 
€ not mean that its plans will be less comprehensive—on the Se: 
- contrary, they will be more—or that it will be content to plan 


While such: matters as for a more immediate future—on the contrary, it will be 


et system or street railways are ‘discussed from the ‘the more alert to the danger of shortsightedness. It will do 
is of actual ages the forecast of the development of real planning and less guesswork. 
| the 


growth of its population is entire- 
gz the probable future Fen ‘of 
f . 


~Guild- Built Houses 


FURTHER news of the Ghiiracter of public service ren- 
dered by English building guilds [see the Survey for 
Feburary 19] is given by G. D. H. Cole in the May number 
of the Journal of the American Institute of Architects. He . 
_. quotes. Stephen Easton, a master builder, in support of the 
~ contention that the guilds secure from the workers a more 


: BLOCK INTERIORS 
gestive “areiele: a Fee: ay Herding on the treatment of. black interiors is epasiead in~a recent issue of Be 
The plan reproduced above was made by Herd & Boyd for six city blocks in St. Louis. Onlysby A oe 
f bloc a@ unit is it possible to provide for all the social needs of the people that inhabit them. The eh 
rdens and drying greens, an athletic field, playgrounds for children of different ages and 
ns. The eine) are grouped together with a large common service court. By varying the build- 
ong line, a satis: shopping: center and piseeee eect pcroral vistas are obtained 
ate 5 a 


: a, 


willing: _Tesponse and a ee ide. of craftsmanship than b 
Mr. Easton, in an seis not 


are secured by private employers. . 
to master builders, said: 


One thing which the guilds’ have demonstrated is that many ie 


workmen on contract work are doing less than a half day’s work 
for a full day’s wage. It is boasted that on guild work. a man 
will lay seven hundred to eight hundred bricks a day. On the 
other housing schemes the amount laid is less*than half of that, 
and it is indeed a standing disgrace to the nation and to the 
trade concerned, 


Construction work by guilds, says Mr. Cole, is in progress _ 


in seventeen important housing contracts for public authorities, 
and in addition they have entered contracts with private pur- 
chasers of homes. In spite of many handicaps, so far as 
‘comparison is possible they have kept the cost for these 
purchasers below that of construction by private contractors. 
But Mr. Cole’s evidence on this point is somewhat slim, and 
it will be well to await more evidence before accepting that 
conclusion. The guilds do not include profits in their esti- 
mates, and when the cost comes below that anticipated, the 
person or municipality for whom the houses are built gets 
the benefit. On the other hand, security of employment is the 
main compensating advantage to the guild members, in addi- 

tion, of course, to the great boon ‘of self-government which, 

; according to Mr. Cole, is the main cause of their wndeniale 
success. ; 


_ Necessary Bechmuonnes 


‘HE first housing report of the Civic Development De- 
. “partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

Se deals necessarily with the preliminary work that must 
- be done before a detailed national policy can be framed. That 


with questions. of home construction and finance which are 
always with us rather than with the immediate problem of 
‘meeting an acute house shortage. Moreover, it takes safe 
“ground in recommending to the affliated bodies local studies 


ing them generalized and therefore vague precepts for com- 
munity action. 
are recommended for local investigation: 

- What types of dwellings should be encouraged ? 

‘Should land values be concentrated in a small area or should 
they be spread more evenly throughout the community and sta- 
bilized by distributing centers of employment and by the adop- 

tion of zoning regulations? 
Should all effort be confined to securing the erection of houses 
immediately, or should some thought be given to their future 
-Maintenance? 
_ If it is decided to organize a house-building company, ‘should 
- this company build to sell, to own and rent, or to manage on a 
‘mutual basis? a 


study because they have worked in a number of American 
' cities: the organization of a financing corporation to make 
_ loans to local builders; pressure upon local industries to erect 
houses for their employes; the organization of a community 


on housing their own employes or by public spirited citizens 
generally. From a study of 57 housing and house financing 
companies, the department finds that 46 have secured their 
capital by ‘subscription from individuals, 4 in part from banks, 


parent company. Building and loan associations are men- 
tioned among possible sources of capital; but it*is notorious 
that in practice these societies will only lend to individual 
builders, not to community organizations and corporations. 


__ Again, government aid is mentioned probably more as a sub- 


ject for further study and recommendation than as_a source 
to be counted on in the near future. 
- One of the main difficulties, of course, is that all classes 
ae ot potential investors hold back in the. belie? or hope that 


- it is looking toward such a policy is clear from its concern . 


on the basis of building statistics and surveys rather than giv- “ings institutions, so far from investing their trust funds — 


The following questions, more particularly, — 


by making the bank’s borrowers purchase them.. 
~of a bank with $156,000,000 in deposits so far rejected 
- idea of responsibility for the general welfare as to boast: 


Three plans of procedure are submitted for inquiry and . 


_ housing corporation, either by a group of industries intent. 


_ insurance companies and like concerns, and one from the: 


_ and here he is just out of the pit.” —k See 


fas is a ties y NK 
i oy eo ii 
building cx ill sho: crease, le the re 
such es t strongly recommends 1} 
es to pea possibile; 


competitions, = ie nes fete cp pt oh Une b 
revision of building and housing codes, and by. provisio 
good management after construction, the character of 
homes in the community be, ppadually improved. Finally 
is pointed out that a good and cheap and plentiful suppl 
houses does not suffice to ensure a permanent mainten 
of- desirable homes, but that the environment and the plans 
of the community. as a unit are also important: 


A well planned city not only makes better provision for 
“housing than does one which grows haphazard, but it -greath 
increases the security of housing investment by minimizing the” 
likelihood of areas being blighted through the introduction 
incongruous developments. Thi his stabilization of values: is in- | 
creased by zoning regulations which » determine the use, height a 
and lot occupancy of buildings permitted in any given district; # 


‘Thrift and Busine ess. 


‘VERYONE will remember the little boxes in the for 

of houses, once fashionable mantlepiece decorations, whic 
received the small earnings or savings of their proud juvenile . 
possessors through a slit in the roof. Alas, they no long 
represent much of a reality i in the business of housing financ 
for, as a number of witnesses last week told the shocked mem 
bers of the Lockwood Committee, in New York, the hundre 
of millions of dollars deposited annually in savings bz 
rarely find their way into the hands of builders. Although 1 i 
Savings Banks Association had appealed for a change in they 
state law to make possible the investment of their funds inf 
building loans, nevertheless they had made no such loans si cel) 
that cenaat At went into effect. : 
The hearing was for the purpose of bringing out why sav: 


building, often foree borrowers to take property, someti 
undesirable, as a condition of making the loans. The pr 
dent of one of the seven institutions represented frankly ad 
mitted that, finding it more profitable to place. its funds el 
where, the bane eed get rid of all its real estate holdings) 
“An officer | 


“Our main idea is to get rid of the property, not to stimulate! 
building.” Thus the very institutions traditionally looked upon 
as stabilizers of property values are undermining the publi 
confidence that makes the accumulation of savings ieie 
cally. possible. Siege 
: Out ot the Pit ne | 
cociaL reformers in Pittsburgh have had stony eiouall 
to hoe; but they have arrived. Here is the ee | 
the well-known bramble among the stones, waking “up, 
apropos the recent national city planning conference in the 
city, to what this uplift business is all about. It says: 
The mass of the people, though they realize that they are the 
source of all governmental power and that in the end they ean 
control every public. act and activity, are very hard to stir out 
of their confirmed complacency. Often they affect to despise the — 
“professional uplifter” and the amateur promoter of public ad- — 
vancement who din their theories into their ears at all seasons. — 
But without these, how would we ever get things done? — Some-. 
body must perceive the necessities of communities and conceive i) 
the steps to be taken to realize them. 
“Great stuff that!” a prominent citizen of Pittsburgh 
writes to the Survey. “After all, it’s not the ninety-and- 
we are to be overly anxious’ about; it’s. the one. los 


this Le prepared: especially Vie: she Survey, Miss 
rt discusses a problem in which almost everyone is in- 
today. The education of the nurses of the present 
the standards and number of nurses of the future are mat- 
practical concern to all classes in the community. In 
article which follows Dr. Robertson presents his views 
us subject and gives an account of his two months’ course 
nurses in an article condensed from a paper which he re- 
presented before a meeting of the American Public Health 
ion. It will be observed that Miss Stewart, like most 
persons concerned with the education of nurses, recognizes 
he present shortage of nurses both on private duty and in 
ic health work and the need for a class of persons who 
‘not had so long a Course of training as the registered nurse 
ires. The difference between Miss Stewart's position and 
of Dr. Robertson is partly in name, because Miss 
rt and others whose views she represents believe the less 
d group should be called attendants and not nurses, and 
he duties and responsibilities they are allowed to under- 
hould be restricted. It is hardly possible to set up a seri- - 
im that a course of education lasting two months qwill 
a woman sufficient knowledge and: ability to deal with 
| sick and to promote public health, ‘and. that such a course 
quivalent to courses now covering three years, or those 
m the best educators in the country believe might be con- 
ed to not less than two years. Those who wish to believe . 
ill believe it... Those who do not will agree that there is 
for two classes of people and that the interest. of the 
community requires that there be a_ differentiation be- 
them, in function as well as in training, in title as well 
function, just as there is between the doctor and the phar- | 
ist, the architect and the draftsman, the accountant and the 
theeper-—M. M. D., Jr] ee as Acie 


AN PANY | people believe that. Say ‘Gatin® and: all her 
y @ tribe were completely banished years ago, This is a 
mistake, - pie. old black bonnet, the ‘rusty umbrella 
bottle are gone but Sairy’s modern prototype is still 
| US, someyhat chastened bythe competition of the modern 
“nurse, but» still doing business wherever she can im- 
rself on a too confiding public. "The modern Mrs. 
bis’, usually aacidlaned 3 in a nurse’s uniform and flour- 


ch-quick diploma mills which grind out so- -called 
fe by. the thousand—a new batch every month. Not 
these women are unscrupulous quacks, but a great 
mtion of them are ignorant, untrained and absolutely 
3 e assume the ee popabilty: of caring | for sick people. 
ast, Ween are a ibe: 5; people in this country who 
ng a determined effort to open our doors wide again 
d eee roste s servant nurse, It seems rather a 


nce. N: eels ty cm 
le ‘struggle to maintain decent Saisie in nursing has 
pemeron: ety ever since ge os schools for nurses 


in- be he virtues on ‘the untrained or semi- 
mbination of domestic and ‘nurse, who is miraculous- 

relieve the present shortage of nurses and whose services 
“to be especially designed for the sick poor and for the 
us He Sm to the unfortunate maeocemne class. 


Way ‘Are We Going in Nursing? 


‘views into the public press belong to the reactionary group 


condition of things, from a period of enforced nursing train- 


ing for women to correspond with compulsory military serv-— 


ice for men to the wholesale conscription of nurses by the 


state and the equitable distribution of their services among” 


those who need them. Most of those have been getting their 


already mentioned. They never have seen anything in nurs- 


ing except a form of simple manual work requiring some 


dexterity and a smattering of elementary knowledge which 


they believe can be obtained in a few weeks or months by any 


ordinary woman who can read and write. ‘They usually state 
that they consider any knowledge beyond this a positive detri- 
ment and an encroachment on the province of the physician. 


They believe that a worker of this type will be quite willing, 
not only to care for the sick in the ordinary family but to do 


the’ unnecessary scientific “trimmings” 


“practical essentials” 


a considerable share of the housework as well—at the modest 


sum of $15, or at most of $25 a week. They would reduce 
the prerequisites of nursing schools to graduation from gram- 
mar schools or they would: admit practically any woman who 
might desire to enter. “They would eliminate a large part of 
now taught in nursing 
They would cut down the whole course to the 
which in their estimation would take 
a very short time, ranging from a few weeks (in some cases) 
to a year or at most two. Once all this has been accomplished, 
they promise that large numbers of highly competent women 


schools. 


will flock into this field of work and that soon everyone will 


> 
diploma from « one of the many correspondence schools - them? 


numbers of people of small or moderate incomes. 


be able to employ a nurse at less- cost than one can now 
employ a cook, or housemaid. 

Suppose that all the cooks and waitresses and shop-girls 
who are now paid less than $20 or $25 a week should im- 
mediately rush into nursing work, how long would our young 
high school and college graduates continue to come in, and 
how long would they be satisfied to share with illiterate 
women the starvation standards of education imposed on 
How many would be attracted by the conditions of 
service under the new order, and how long could public con- 
fidence in the profession of nursing be retained under these 
conditions? Finally, how many poor families would really be 


cared for by these domestic nurses? A long experience with 


all kinds of untrained and semi-trained nurses goes to prove 
that though they may begin by charging a modest fee, they 
almost invariably “graduate” into professional nurses within 
a few weeks and charge often much more than the most 
highly trained worker. In this they are encouraged by the 


unscrupulous commercial registries who secure their cases for. 


them and tax them 10 per cent on all they earn. This is the 
history of most of the attempts which have been made to train 
cheap nurses for poor people. The loss is not, as a rule, te 
the poor, but to the well-to-do sick who think they are pay- 
ing for skilled nursing service and who often would be far 
safer in relying on the care of their own families. 


The people who are fighting against the demoralization of 


nursing standards are not indifferent to the needs of the wage- 
earning family but they do not believe that the method out- 
lined is an intelligent or democratic or safe method of meeting 
the situation, and they_ know from experience that it does not 
work, 

Nurses themselves are absolutely opposed to the idea that 


the best nursing skill is to be available only for the well-to-do, 
and they have proved their faith by working out various kinds . 


of organizations which supply skilled nursing service to large 
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topettie®, Du Ae do tie re is  naile to distribute. the 
costs of sickness more equitably and to make a better use of 
the available forces of trained nurses. They have ee 
recognized the need for another group of workers to supple- 
ment the service of professional nurses both in homes and in 
institutions but they insist that these workers are not nurses 
in the modern acceptance of that term, and that they cannot 
be relied upon to care for acute or potentially serious illness. - 
Pneumonia is the same thing whether it is in the tenement _ 
home or on Fifth avenue and it must be fought with skill and 
trained intelligence or the patient’s life may be sacrificed. 
There are, however, many helpless or bedridden or tnildly 
sick patients who do not need the service of a professional 
nurse and yet who cannot for some reason be cared for by 
members of their own families. “They need food and ordinary. 
attendance, and some companionship, but not skilled nursing 
care. This is the place for the attendant. She must be a- 
woman of reliable character and some intelligence and she~ 
needs some training but not the kind of extended experience 
and scientific training which the nurse requires. Her re- 
- sponsibilities should be limited strictly to the kind of case 
which does not require expert observation or treatment, in — 
- which there is no danger of sudden crises or cormplicaione 
for even if she did not fail to recognize these latter, she could 
not handle them in the absence of a physician. Many of our 
‘institutions for chronic or semi-acute patients already employ 
_ attendants. Where the duties of these attendants are proper- - 
ly controlled and supervised, there is no danger to the patient 
and the cost of their services is less than that of fully trained- 
graduate nurses. A~few attendants have been engaged in 


me private homes, earning usually about $20 to $30 a week. 


_. The great difficulty in the past has been that the attendant 
dias rarely been willing to limit herself to the kindof service 
for which she is trained.. The temptation to enter the private 


- duty field and to palm herself off as a trained nurse is almost 


too. strong to be resisted. ‘The result is that the list of un-— 
_ trained, pseudo-nurses who trade on the ignorance and 
credulity of the public is increased and we are often worse 


off than we should be without them. 


In spite of all these discouragements, nurses are making a 
_ definite effort to standardize the work of the attendant, to 
encourage suitable women to take up this work, to train them — 
in hospitals and institutions specially adapted for this purpose, 
to secure legislation establishing a definite status for them. 
They are also trying to get the cooperation of physicians and 
the public in using attendants for the kind of work they can 
do safely and well. The success of the plan depends on keep- 
ing a distinctive title for this type of worker, which will 
prevent her from being confused in the public fe with the 
- professional nurse who has entirely different duties and re- 
-. sponsibilities. But so long as the present scarcity of capable — 
women workers exists and so long as every kind of unskilled 
service is so highly paid the attendant’s service, which is rather ~ 
hard and exacting, will not be cheap, and the ‘supply of work- 
ers in this field will probably not be large. 
The professional nurse, who carries much heavier responsi- 
bilities and who must have a longer training, is not overpaid; 
indeed in the various forms of public health nursing she usual- 
ly receives barely a living salary. Nevertheless there is an 
increase of nurses in this field because they feel that in public 
nursing they can care for more patients than in private duty 
- where they are tied up to one patient who possibly needs them 
for only a short period of time daily. The habit of employ- 
‘ing trained nurses for pampered semi-invalids is a serious 


waste of professional skill which nurses themselves are re- 


- yolting against. If doctors and well-to-do patients would 


ie help by releasing all the “luxury” nurses now tied up in 
er relatively unproductive and unnecessary work and urge them 


ae to join the ranks of the visiting nurses or to go on a hospital 


~ nursing service, to extend it more widely to all classes of 


_ of Florence Nightingale, not half realized as yet, will thn 


~The fee c arged is an exceedingly m oderate one, wi 
reach of almost. any family. ‘Those wh cannot pay the 
_fee—about sixty: to seventy-five cents a visit—pay wh: 
can. Many-people of fair means, in crowded New 
apartment houses, prefer the” visiting nurse or the 
nurse to the full time private nurse, unless the. patient 
quires constant skilled attention. ‘The visiting nurse t cae 
_ the family how to do all the simple necessary things for 
chronic or mildly sick patient, and she herself carries o 
of the more technical treatments s that require. spree skill 
expert knowledge. 


This effort to spread ee a “knowledae oe cleat 
nursing procedures among the public at large is also an 
means of economizing the-services of trained nurses. ~ 
the visiting nurses, there are now over 2,000. nurses er 
by the American Red Cross in teaching simple. lessons 
hygiene and home care of the sick to high school girls. 
mothers, and women everywhere. “These, pupils know 
they will not be prepared ‘to care for any ‘really sick pa 
but they. can help to look after most of the cases of ch 
and minor illness in the home and better still they ee 
some of the ways of preventing illness. When all-our : 
in the home and all our prospective mothers have m 
the essentials. of what Florence Nightingale calls “he 
nursing” there will be far less pee Bel Bc eee t 
than there is now. - 


But this time has not yet come. Meanwhile es der 
for highly trained nurses is greater than it ever was andj 
present supply i is entirely inadequate. No one but-the..wor 
who are carrying the heavy burdens of nursing in our hos 
and visiting nurse associations can realize the immense ¢ 
culties and complexities of this whole situation. These 
could not stand up under the burden if they did not feel 
the public was back -of them in their struggle to impre 


< 


population and to build up a substantial educational struct 
which will attract large numbers of the type of wome 
need in nursing today. A number of universities have alre 
blazed the way by opening up schools. of nursing, un 
university auspices. These and other outstanding. school 
attracting numbers of splendid women, ‘while hospital sch 
of low standards in spite of all kinds af beguiling inducemeif 
are almost having to close their doors. The widely advil 
tised six to eight weeks’ courses in nursing, which give abe 
six hours of lecture work a week to all comers and requ 
“no practical work whatever, deceive few people who reaij}* 
want to qualify as nurses, though they do increase the nuff. 
bers of humbugs and charlatans who Brey, on 4 sufferiff 
public. Ee " 
The issue’ is before the American people. | te is they anak HF 
going to suffer most if the country is flooded with a poor, 1}, 
cheap, grade of nurse. The people who believe in the ide 


their weight on the side of sounder education and will hi 
by encouraging their own well-prepared daughters and frier ff, 
to join us in this highly important branch of public servifp 
We who are in the field have no question of its infinite pj 
sibilities and we have no doubt either as to how this issue wj 
oe oe decided. - But we Se need the — of al : 


facts Sad aremaevienttss on both: siden gee is no 

whatever which side the American public will be on, a 

which way they will want to go. IsaBEL mae _ STEWART. hs 
Teachers College, Snes 14 ; 
Columbia University. 


who must. pay for such service, 
can afford to pay the cost of a registered nurse. 
poor are provided for by charitable institutions. © 


The 
The 


ulation of the average ‘communtiy. We have left, 
cluding these two classes, the great body of eS. 
borers and salaried men. They. are accustomed to pay 
ue for what they receive and ‘they. try to purchase 
vhich is within their n means. When i it comes to nursing, 
Bi easels ce othines find oe oeperat Bene service that 


oO 

st of ay ae ie 
hat—that laborer, with — 
$200 or $250 a moneh: 
“afford to pay” $180 ae 
a month to a SS ae = 
urse. 


We were fortunate enough. 


eachers aod pupils. 
i h 


mi lacey from the staff 
, going outside: that nods 
‘a aid 49 


‘six: oa ek. ieee now eeiiied Riis ae 


Ge ctively. The Health: and Sanitation Ex- 
et aon the a auspices of the school. The 


OPE sar aid he well- - 


ad the paupers, however, make up but a small part of | 


= This ea ie St. Cakennee Hospital, Brooklyn, 
in 1870, from a model based on early pictures and de- 
“scriptions; gives some conception of the development 
which has taken "ie in poset athe aia since then 


aaioel: ‘three things” are “necessary, ancy act 


a ‘oused a medical. college, ae 


bee 1821 


~ Each Ces meets three times a week for two Tae: ata 


time. “One hour of each period is devoted to lectures and 
the other to nursing demonstrations. | 


We have both after- 
noon and evening classes, in order to enable the housewives 


of the city to select the time of day that is most convenient — 


to them. 


- Our student body is made up of more than twenty ‘differ- 


ent nationalities; of widgws, 
women; of college graduates and of women who never fin- 
ished grammar school. Of those whom we have already 


married women and single — 


graduated, 808 have been high school graduates and 205 col- 


lege or university graduates. : 


There is no fee charged for the instruction given during. 


‘the course but a charge of $5 is made to those who wish to 
take part in the graduation exercises. 


This fee covers the cost 
of the graduation dinner, of the certificate and of a note book. 


Aside from this there is no- 
expense attendant upon take 
-ing the course and there is 
absolutely no obligation. up-— 


training at all, unless she 
wishes to do. so. 
of the fact that we charge 
no. fees other than the $5, 
“the school is self-supporting. 
It costs the Department of 


~~ courses, 
Of those who have been 


We 


their study of nursing. 


class, for which a fee of $5 


twelve lectures. 


which-those of the graduates 
~ who wish to do so can take 
a “theée months’ hospital course, 


here. — 
Many of che graduates do not wish to nurse outside re: hee 


own homes, but that makes no difference to a health officer. - 
Af a: housewife can nurse her own sick, she makes no call upon — 
_ the nursing. supply of the community, and her sick are cared 


for—the only point in which we are interested. When the 


school was opened in 1919, we had a threefold object in view: 
first, to provide for the expected recurrence of influenza ; 
second, ‘to train a body of women who would render nursing 
service at a wage within the means of the average family; _ 
third, to popularize preventive medicine. s 


have opened up an extension. 


is charged for the course of 
We have 


also opened a_ hospital, in 


Each student 1 is required to’ buy her own clinical thermometer. ; : 


on the student to use her ~ 


In spite 
Health nothing’ except the — 
time of the lecturers at the 


graduated, 2,336 have ex-_ 
pressed. a wish to continue © 


Fifty have already taken 
that course, but the hospital i is too large a subject to By ae o): 


ay 
+ 


ane he 


Questionnaires sent to the graduate body after the ‘oienaan a 


ee of 1920 brought replies from 877 graduates who 


stated they cared for 1,836 patients and visited 9,608 other ae 


cases during the four critical weeks of the epidemic, 


~ Cases,-or less. has five times the number. = 
As to our second object, the provision of a cheapes nursing | 

service, the following figures speak for themselves: Of the 

~ graduates willing to work outside of their own homes, 25 per 


cent are willing to work for from $15 to $20 a weeks and — 


about 65 per cent are willing to work for from $20 to $25 _ 
a week. After we have trained a sufficiently large number, 
we expect the wage to settle at about $20 a week. 


The third part of our threefold object is one that is dif f 
About the only concrete thing that we can 


cult to. measure. 


aM 


During. re. 
the preceding epidemic the four great nursing organizations of - 
the city in eight weeks cared for or visited a total of 45, ana : 


_~ people are sick every day. 


ts ! 


quote is the fact chee more than 300 of these women have 
gone to competent physicians for complete physical examina- 
tions since we lectured to them on the importance of annual 
physical examinations. Every lesson of the course has been 
given as much to teach these women how to keep’ themselves 
and their families well, as how to get them well once they 
are ill. “Che women can be trained to do surgical nursing. 
‘They have been trained to do it. “They can likewise be train- 
ed to do any sort of public health nursing. ‘They can be 
trained to do it in as short a time as any registered nurse, 
for it is an accepted fact that no registered nurse is ready to 
do public health work until she has had a period of special 
training. In Chicago we count on about three months’ train- 
ing before a registered graduate nurse is ready to nurse in 
our health force. 

The shortsighted among the registered nurses oppose such 
schools. In Chicago we have paid absolutely no attention to 
their protests, and their opposition has injured us not at all. 
Incidentally, we have not injured them. 

‘As many. young women enroll for the regular hospital 
_ courses ef two and three years as would cntell: if we were 
not in existence. We draw our students from that great 
_ body ef women who wish to know enough about nursing to 
- be capable nurses, but do not wish to spend two or three 
_ years in learning how. ‘There is plenty of work in the world 

for both classes of nurses and the registered nurse has no 
right to object to schools which will enable people who can- 
not afford to pay for her services to secure competent nursing 
care during illness. I have no doubt that health officers who 
establish such schools in their communities will find the oppo- 
sition as harmless as we have found it, provided they pay no 
attention to it. Joun Ditt Rosertrson, M.D. 

_ Health Commissioner of Chicago. 


Hospital Statistics 


ARE of the sick in the home has largely given way to 
care of the sick in the hospital. Every year marks a 
_ growth in the number of hospitals, and increase in‘their stand- 
ards of professional care. In 1920 there were 4,013 general 


hospitals in the United States for the general care of the sick 


and injured. If government hospitals, hospitals for nervous 
_ and mental cases, state tuberculosis sanitaria, penitentiary hos- 

pitals, and homes for the aged, the blind, the incurable also 
be counted, the number would be 6,152. In the general 
~ hospitals 311,159 patients could be cared for, and in the total 
group, 817,020. ‘These figures are the result of a study by 


THE SURVEY F R 


ae 


i fies : 


' be designated for certain diseases and cannot accept other pa 


_the highest, 76 (California). 


_ be occupied to a higher percentage = capacity, Rien inf 


the Council of Medical Education and Hospitals of the Amer-~ 


ican Medical Association, and are presented in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for April 16. 
_ The-fact that there are 4,013 general hospitals is of relative- 
ly little significance, however, unless it be known whether they 
are sufficient in number to care for the sick; whether they are 
so located as to be available to those sche need them, and 
whether they give proper professional care to their patients. 
In considering the question of adequate provision for hospi- 
‘tal facilities, no dogmatic statements can be made. ‘The popu- 
ation of the United States was given in the 1920-census as 
- 105,683,108. Sickness censuses, such as those of the Metro- 
-politan Insurance Company, have shown that from 2 to 3 
per cent of the population are sick at any given time, exclud- 
ing minor illness and sickness not causing incapacity. 


It can_ 


counties without hospitals, finding that Connecticut and New 


thus be roughly estimated that between two and three million - 


‘these people would not desire or indeed need hospital treat- 
ment, but the gap between 311,159 hospital beds provided (in 
-the general hospitals ) or the 817,020 beds in the larger group 
{including provision for a vast number of incurable cases of 
_ tuberculosis, mental disease, etc.) and even two million cases 
of sickness, warrants serious consideration. The questions re- 


It is of course obvious that all . 


67 per cent of the beds in the general hospitals of the United 


-one hospital to an average of 148 square males be = a 
: R 


were 
many aie ees heeding heat care are eon it 
cause people needing such care to a less degree are receivin 
it through advantages of location, finances, and like factors? 

Light is thrown on this problems by figures showing the pro 
portion of hospital beds provided that are actually used. I), 
might at first seem that if more hospital beds are needed. thar|). 
are provided, all those which are provided should be Saas | 4 iA 
by patients every day i in the year. This, however, i is impossible} 
The number of patients in a hospital varies with the eas lh i 
There are more the first half and less the last half of the year} 
It varies with the presence or absence of epidemics. it varied 
with the nature of the patient’s disease, as certain wards are | 


tients. ‘Time must also be allowed during the year for re 
pairs, cleaning, and alterations to the hospital plant. More: 
over, patients do not come and. go’ with mathematical preci 
slonestheve is not always a new patient at the door when} 
a discharged patient leaves. Yet the hospital must provide} 
for the peak load of the year, and by efficient administration) 
seek to avoid either overcrowding or ae of utilization off 
valuable space and equipment. | 

These matters must all be taken into account in iateeprees 
ing the figures given in.the article already quoted from—that! 


States were occupied during 1920. The lowest percentage}. 
for any state was found to be 48 (Nevada and Arkansas) an 
‘ As might be expected, -hos-| 
pitals located in cities, due to their accessibility, are found to! 


many cases over 80 per cent. 
The number of people served by a given hospital, or a 
ratio of hospital beds to population, is likely to be mislead- | 
ing, however, when, considered by itself. - Taking the beds}, 
in the general hospitals, 311,159 in number, the ratio of beds} 
to population for the whole United States is one to every} 
340 people. Wide variations are found, however, in study- 
ing the figures for the different states. “Thus the largest pro-: 
portion of beds to population is in Nevada, which nas one, 
bed to every 139 people, and the lowest proportion is in’ Mis- 
sissippi, which has one bed to every 1,054 people. Sail 
The fallacy of using these figures alone is shown in the 
fact that New York state, with 371 hospitals, has fewer beds 
in proportion to population than Nevada, which has only 
19 hospitals. On the other hand, in Nevada the proportional }; 
territory to be served by each of these 19 hospitals is 5,780 fi 
square miles. At the other extreme is Massachusetts, where [fh 
the proportional territory for each hospital i is 42 square miles. 
Distribution of hospitals is a little difficult to show by ff 
figures. The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
tabulates the different states with regard to the number of ff 


Hampshire are the only states having a hospital in every coun- 
ty, and that Georgia has the largest saaBEr of counties with- 
out hospitals, 81.6 per cent. 

- Taking all phases of the problem into Peg the. council | 
summarizes its findings with the statement that the section } 
most lacking in hospital facilities is the South Central group 
of states, which has one hospital bed to 705 people, and whose 
hoentens are not well distributed; that Mississippi stands out 
as the state most lacking in hospital facilities; that the 
Western states, although having the highest proportion © of 
hospital facilities, one bed to cael 211 people, suffer from 
uneven ‘distribution . of their hospitals; and that the most 
adequate hospital provision is really in the North Atlantic 
group of states, which has one bed to every 242 people, sii 


good distribution of existing facilities. 


‘yery distinct and Bees aaa Paluabie service has been ren- 
ered by the publication of this volume. It registers the verdict 


America, with briefer reference to those in Canada and Eng- 
jimd. It details in an impartially judicial way how unprepared 
ri} te denominational churches were to function separately in their 
_religious sphere when the. war put them to the test; how 


aational agencies as .the Weane Men’s. Christian. ‘Association 
tion for them; how soon they felt constrained to affiliate and 
erate in eran to gain government récognition and find prac- 
methods of fulfilling their war-time functions both at. home 
ad abroad. That they found so few obstacles and such little 
| fficulty i in so doing is explained by detailing the long, persistent 
. i 


pn each denomination and throughout each wider fellowship 


o strong and determined. was this ane digcopersd to be 
Bs so manifold and active were its educational and cooperative 
’ gencies, that conviction, based upon this investigation, grew, to 
“ie conclusion that “the moyement toward union is irresistible.” 
Wisely discriminating between the various forms through which 
“his movement toward union may. progressively express itself; 

linking nothing that stands in the way of its progress and inere: 
withholding any prediction of the time and the specific means 
ay require to succeed, the very able and representative com- 
|tittee responsible for this volume is yet optimistic. The urge 
fithin the churches toward union was felt by it to be more 
sistible than the Strongest reasons and the most inveterate 
sjudices against such union. 

‘In the light of this conclusion the committee faterprets the 
ssent reaction in the direction of denominational loyalty not 


lidifying each unit to take undivided action when the inclina- 
-\lon toward union is seen to prevail. This hope is based, not 
pon any new methods or organization, . but on the experience 
lich the churches are rapidly attaining that demonstrates the 
ste and loss of unnecessary divisions, and the necessity to affi- 
late and cooperate in order to fulfill their function to their own 
| eg and their common mission to the world at large. The 
‘\lacts and experiences here ‘so clearly and authoritatively regis- 
4 ered designate a way-mark of progress behind which the thought, 
| ae and action of the churches are not likely to fall and 
i moving forward from which they are the more likely to suc- 
ted because they have been so clearly shown. how far they have 
: ome, and how ‘much farther they must ge, in answering their 
j ‘ord’s Prayer “that they all may be one, that the world may 
‘| GraHam Tay or. 


‘HURCH FINANCE AND SOCIAL ETHICS ' 

y Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Maemillan Co. 
rice $1.50; by mail of the SurvEY, $1.55. 
though the movement to unite the Protestant Eanes and 
ie remote prospect of combining their recently increased funds 
irompted. the production of this volume, its‘author might well 
\liave been led to apply his well placed criticism of corporate 
ve: ith to existing church corporations. It is significant that 
ishop ‘McConnell’s name appears on this title page so soon 
fter its appearance at the head of the signatures affixed to 
Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike. On both publi- 
itions it stands for the same fearless, trenchant, constructive 
cism, applied with the same sense of justice and the same 
for public welfare in the one case as in the other, with- 
shielding either from the consequences of unswerving loy- 
Ity to the common human cause. With candor and consist- 
He too Tare, the ante insists that church funds are to 


130 pp. 


f 


tt ad rapidly growing tendency toward unifying affiliation both — 


E as a temporary impediment, but as tending ultimately toward. 


_gresses. 


~ : a =e 


vested interests, nd ‘without willfully or unconsciously squar- 
ing to donors’ points of view.’ 

As ‘solicitor, owner, investor, spender, philanthropist and 
employer, the church is held to strict account for using its finan- 
cial and personal resources to transform “the world’s social — 
climate” so that it will encourage well-being and well-doing 
by making it easier to choose and pursue the right and the good ~ 
than evil and wrong. And this is claimed to be true evangel- 
ism for the saving of the individual soul. 

Investments are said to lay the church under obligation to 
have “some moral supervisional responsibility for the enter-’ 
prises’ which yield the return.” No extenuation can be claimed 
because of “absenteeism,” which only aggravates the guilt of 
not insisting upon “a. moderate return from investments in 
socially beneficial enterprises.’”’ Warning is given against identi- 
fying the financial interests of the church with an economic and 
political order that may prove to be subversive of the very 
spirit and aims of the gospel. As employer, the church is also 


‘warned not only against the injustice of under-paying its own 


ministers, missionaries and teachers, but against failing to justify — 
the workers’ standard of living- and their right to protect. and. a 
advance the same by bargaining as collectively and organizing” 
as effectively as their employers. While applying the scrip- 
tural injunction that judgment should begin at the house of 
God; Bishop McConnell exalts the supreme opportunities of 
the church to “bring the spirit of Christ in manifold incarna- 


tion into the closest touch with the processes by which gold is 
ceraed and expended and invested and given away.’ 


GraHam TAYLOR. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Edited by Stephen Paget. E. P. Dutton & Co. 336 pp. Price 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.15. 


The chief interest of this memoir for the present reviewer lies, 


“it must be confessed, not so much in its exposition of Scott 


Holland’s specific contribution to the solution of the social prob- 
lem of our time as in its revelation of a personality perhaps 
unique among his religious and socially minded contemporaries, 
He was whole-heartedly religious in the personal sense; he 
never slipped into the vague humanitarianism which to so many 
of his coevals and successors, whether within or without the 
church, has become a substitute for Christianity, rightly con- 
ceived in both its individual and social relations. ; 
Even in his earlier days, Henry Scott Holland’s conceram for 
human life and destiny upon this earth was germinating. The 
college and the slum must be brought together. The Maurice 
Hostel, opened in November, 1898, in Hoxton, “the most ne- 
glected part of London,” was a logical outcome of his early 
feeling toward effective settlement work under church aus-_ 
pices. If there is perceptible a certain superciliousness in his 
original attitude toward the “less favored classes” it may justly : 
be charged in large measure against the exaggerated serious- 
ness with which the educated took themselves in those days 
when Oxford tutorial classes for workers had not appeared — 
above the horizon. Holland’s touch of academic arrogance. 
worked off as he came in contact with the every-day life of — 
working London. 
with St. Paul’s (1885- 1911) gave him ample opportunity to _ 
enter into the spirit of the workers, and we find him progres- _ 
sing, for instance, from a conception of unemployment as a i 
local problem to an understanding of it as a national one. He 
labored with bishops to convince them of the fundamental ne- 
cessity of a living wage. He countered the champions of Jais- 
sez-faire when they deplored the increase of “grandmotherly 
legislation” with the humorous plea that so far as social re-_ 
sponsibility of the individual was ‘concerned every man should 
“be his own grandmother.” He preached to cooperative con- 
He was one of the few to oppose the Boer War and — 
to recognize the jingoism and venality of the contemporary 
English press. It was because British journals were so largely 


“bought and paid for” that he founded Commonwealth, which 


was to supersede a previous and more “parochial” ergan, 
Good-will, in its critique of social conditions and suggestion 
of remedial programs. In Commonwealth, for many years, he 


His twenty-six years’ connection as canon 


epaured Aeeole pus! 4 ‘gaining an increasing reputation for hard 
but fair hitting. It was his growing conviction of the social 
implications of the Gospel that led to the establishment of the 


Christian Social Union, a succinct and philosophic account of 


which in relation to Holland is contributed in a special chapter 
by Bishop Gore. ; -F. M. Croucn. 


A RELIGION FOR THE NEW DAY 


By Charles F. Dole. B. W. Huebsch. 297 pp. Price $2.00; - 
by mail of the Survey $2.05. — 


However social workers may differ in their interpretation of 
religion, there can be no doubt of the energy of religious ideals 
in inspiring and sustaining social work. Dr. Dole has. given 
a comprehensive and reverent interpretation of religion which 
to certain readers will seem to lack sanctions that have been 
held essential, but which to others will appear to be adequate 
and vitalizing. In arrangement, the conventional rubrics of 
treatment have been disregarded, and the discussion is carried 
on in five sections, the captions of which are: Signs of the 
Times, The Course of Spiritual Evolution, The Victorious 


Goodness, The New Civilization, The Religion Within. The. 


last three are especially interesting. 


We know Dr. Dole as the champion of good-will as a crea-_ 
tive energy in the experience of individuals and nations. This” 


‘idea is worked out in detail in the third section, where good-will 
is represented as a new force, bearing a close analogy to elec- 
tric energy. This has always been in the world; but we are 
now entering upon an era when it is being applied to new areas 
of life with beneficient effects. So the time has come when men 


must define good-will with new ‘clarity and trust it with new ~ 


confidence. ‘The study of good-will in its application to indus- 
try, education and government is carefully made and most sug- 
gestive. Dr. Dole is not merely a dreamer. His feet are on 
the ground. The religion that he here describes brings re- 
newed confidence to those who are grappling with modern 

ae 2 Prberams of service and betterment. Ozora S. Davis. 


-WANTED—A CONGREGATION BSS woo ae 
rad Lloyd C. Douglas. Christian Century Press. 213 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the SurvEY $1.90. ~ 


As a “want ad,” this title is a success. It will catch the gee ; 


Bee ef many ministers whose most urgent want it expresses in few- 
— est words. In simple story form, the preacher of the conven- 
tional type is sympathetically sought and fellowshipped while 


= shut in by the conyentionality of ministerial. professionalism | 


and shut out from any personal initiative by lack -of self-con- 


~ fidence and fear of criticisms ‘The hero of the tale recovered ~ 


his real self and consciousness of his own capacity to fulfill 


: - more largely his divine commission by the friendly criticism ~ 


ef three outside critics of the church and ministry. A: business. 
- man scorned church finances and methods as too cheap. A 
physician diagnosed the trouble with the church to be a failure 


ia to make the right psychological approach to the people. An — 
-. editor failed to find the human interest touch of the news- 
popes in the sermon and the service of the church. . 


$0 the minister is made over. He gets the congregation, he - 
: S wants, not only to hear him preach, but to participate in a 


‘more worshipful service. If,. however, the specific ways and © 


-_* means here suggested are literally followed, the imitation is 
more likely to make more of a failure than a-success, The 


joes equation involved’ in the success narrated by the story. — 
“is strangely assumed or ignored, as though every minister had 
the personality of the author, which discloses itself as strong 


‘enough to make these or other methods succeed and also to off- 
~~ set the peculiarities, not to say eccentricities, of style and taste 
ashes stich as crop out - frequently throughout the volume. 
ee GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN — 
By T. R. Glover, Association Wacss, 253 pages.— Price $1.90; 
ee by. mail of the» Survey $2.05. _ 


ee ~The religious experiences of Ghrtasian communities doucticat 
the centuries are followed in this book, which concludes with a 
discussion of some of the problems: of present-day Christian — 


‘bridge, and the author of an ae as The Jesus” of History, 


-_# Price, $1 -75; by mail of the Survey, $1. 90. 


~ story of an individual i immigrant, in such a way ‘that a conside fi 


: the author. It is neccesary to make sure, therefore, tl 


4 of reading have a chance at this heok. 


society, and the effects of the ideas of Jesus upon human progress. 
~The author is a fellow of St. John’s College, University of Cam-- 


Is “AMERICA SAFE. FOR DEMOCRACY: ar oF mb ot 
By William McDougall. “Chas. ‘Scribaere: Sons. ‘ 


“AS HISTORY. OF THE ASSOCIATION PSYCHOLOGY 
By Howard C. Warren. Chas. Scribner’s ‘Beau 
Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.75. eine: | 

A historical study by the Stuart professor of. psychology | 

Princeton University, tracing back recent developments of t! 

science to their source in the writings of the Associatio: 

school. Though not a book for beginners, this history 
interest to, students of modern psychology i in Aleta of hist 
backgrounds. — : 

WHAT SHALL I THINK OF JAPAN? or : 
‘By George Gleason: Macmillan Co. 284 pp. Price 
by mail of the Survey SOFT Ia eRe oe PY geaks 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA - 
' By Brougham Villiers. E. P. Dutton Dog 246 - PD. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.25. 2 
An exceedingly interesting study of he new BA Ww 
in England, is taking the place of imperialism in politics 
social thought; in. other one Engloads fight for aelbesey 
ment. 
THE LABOR INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK st 
Edited by R. Palme Dutt. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, fd 
don. 320 pp. Price 12 s. 6 ee by mail of the SOME, $3. a 
‘PIERRE ET LUCE. 4 
By Romain Rolland. Woodcuts by ¢ Gabriel Belot. Ollendor ‘ 
Paris. 189 pp.. Paper. a 
VEY $1.55. Seay ka 5 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL, PROB 
OF INDUSTRY — 
~ By Frank Watts. - Macmillan Co. 238 pp. Price ‘$5.00 
~ mail of the Survey $5.20. © 
THE PROBLEM OF ‘UPPER SILESIA 


~ Edited by Sidney Osborne. George Allen & Uiean, Ltd. 
pp. _ Five-Maps. ~ Paper. Price 1 12s. 6 d.; bc 2 of a 
SurRvEY $3.50. © ay : 


SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR COMING CITIZENS —_ : 
By H. H. Goldberger. ‘Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 209 PP. 
trated. Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.10... 

Mr. Goldberger’s English. for Coming Citizens, becaus 

‘bodied sound ideas.on the method of teaching English TOW: is 

up persons, at once found wide approval and is largely Use BE |i; 

This second primer, for more advanced students, is still mo:}} 

narrative in form and interesting ” in content; in fact it tells tl}; i. 


able : new Sige is ietesee in the reading. = 


an May Ayres Pee © Pugtell Sage ‘Foundatio 

Price $1.00; by mail of ‘the SuRVEY Sito Sess : 
Ae, chief weakness of the average ‘student i in school om cola 
is “his inability to read. “It’s a great art,” says one. teache}, 
“to be able to read a page of print and Gad out wh i 
Children learn to pronounce \words.. But most of 
~is silent. We read nowadays. mostly to- get the m 


really do ‘understand what they are’ reading. Here 
that develops at least the beginnings of meth 
“extent to which children do understand. ee is ar 


CHURCH COOPERATION IN COMMUNITY Eres 
By Paul L. Vogt. Abington | Press.” 171 pp 
by ‘mail of the Survey $1.10. ee ees aN 

MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS - 


~ By Savel Zimand. Introduction sy Gus gS 
~ Wilson Co. 6 ice os 


Seal: 95+ 


) ee "Gr it eg ‘makes the 
shown by results.” 


ining them are : defined. What 


how was it secured? We 
k and handicapped. 
an. ae eco- 


integral part of the economic “machine. . 
dard? ee 

fare, in an ‘attempt ey ‘see that every ‘child ae in a 
home had a fair opportunity for health, education, and 
s, enacted a law at the last session of the legislature. 
Ww -required a bond of all societies from out the state 
a child, and in special. cases of the family accepting the 
also provided | careful supervision of these children by 
herself acting. through the State Board of Charities. 


all the same, 


together, not. only agreeing on methods of placing and 
uch 


- given us. by ‘money and power, going to 
idual child every chance to develop to the 
, OF are we to be “perfectly pleased” if our 


just a cog in the economic. 
Awa 1, ARMSTRONG. 


‘in oe Survey ‘entitled Socal Woe oe 
ante 7 ‘page 181.) “We have reached the con- 

finding a proper name for our profes- 
‘that our proper name, sociolo- 
appropriated by a group who have no more right 


rains “because men go into these teaching ‘positions 
experience in what is called social work. For 


to teachers. Instructors in 
s are physicians. © instructors. ig law schools are 
Why hould not instructors in sociology be practioners 
a step would makq for a more 
practical. instruction. 
it is easy to see hy we atek 
recommendation that the Na- 
me the American Associa- 
finite ‘standards. for admission. 
aSOns: we are opposed to any attempt to establish 
“registered” social workers “under that 
ovement: to glorify the term ‘ “social 
napt and awkward. 


pablo 


ny t, of course, 
ined | cia! workers or 
0 practical experience. 
of oe a a standard would 


ae ‘most misleading ‘unless both 


 pubbohed a won-_ 


Te no way. ae al aa eos caring. for Be eee child 


abstractions as results? Are we, ‘who. 


plodders, satisfied. in the 
machinery | 


that there be formed a doint com-~ 


- bring up typical problems of low wages.” 


Lt thes pests of everyone, the agent | of the. New York 


. fessional into a whole: | 


We further agree that the teaching of sociology ‘ 


an sec, the. derivation of the term sociologist makes - 


! eacaliy ee -quality ok oe our practice 
tion. We believe it would bring substantial bene- 


Leroy A. RaMsDELL. 


“SCRAP” a 
To ) THE E Ration: ~In regard to the case conference, and notably 
Miss Hardwick’s and Mr. Bruno’s recent articles [see the 
SURVEY for March 26 and April 30]: If we take the word 
“scrap” as meaning to discard as refuse (Webster), it might ~- 
be wise as well as courteous to determine who will be the sub- 
ject and what the object of this little transitive verb. 
ever, the purpose of discussion be to correct defects, no one is 
more eager for this than the members of the conference them- 
selves. 
comes intransitively’ and proves life within. 
sctapped is: dead: ... 

Practically every member of every case conference everywhere 
longs for better methods. How welcome would be suggestions 
from a secretary of ten years’ standing, if they offered a workable 
solution. But Miss Hardwick says: “The family agency might 
Other workers might 
present some of their problems. Why would not this be the 
very breach of confidence the writer deplores in the case con- 
ference? 
as easily recognized as names, and busybodies might be set to 
guessing, and thus suspicion fall on several wrong families instead 
of the single right one. 

The case conference, or its equivalent, seems the only means 
yet devised’ by which we can gather together the sum of com- 
munity resources, blending the gifts of the layman and the pro- 
The day that should take from the un- 
fortunate those Jaymen who discuss their wants and give of 
,their own wealth, spiritual, intellectual and material, to fill them, 
would be a day of robbery. The day that deprived paid workers 
and laymen of the stimulus and inspiration they get from sharing 
knowledge and resources, would be a day of ruin. We cannot 
afford to lose one iota of what any person has to lay at the 
shrine of suffering humanity. 

I sometimes wonder why volunteers to the conference for 
twenty years do not scrap the budding professional who so glibly 


Whatever has been 


_ refers to this agency or that by its initials, and knows so much ~ 
more of machinery for solution than of root causes. 


Could it 
be that there is enough “quick imagination and tender under- 
standing” among those older men ,and women to include in their 
tolerant politeness such untried young souls? 


Let us beware of looking on the case conference as an im-— 
"personal piece of machinery, to be scrapped as obsolete and out- 


grown. The conference is made up of individuals with active 
minds and ‘golden experience. 
develop, as it has done since its first conception, under a new 
name perhaps, but essentially the case conference. 
AUGUSTA Korrrecrr Preston. 
Soe noe Welfare Society. : é 


ae _ BOHUNK? 
To THE. Eprror: 
the meaning of the slang word bohunk, which we have seen in 
print from time to time during the last few years, in articles 


dealing with foreign laborers in the United States, with min- 


ing conditions, etc., and in magazine stories relating to mining — 
and the like.’ We have noticed a number of words of the same 
class (hunky, etc.) in your publication, but do not remem. 
having seen bohunk. 

We are interested in the etymology of the eee as relia as its 


‘meaning. It has been suggested that it might be connected with - ee 


the word Bohemian, or the word Hungarian, or both. We | 


‘should be glad to have any suggestion from you on this point, 


although a knowledge of the actual applicaHan of the term might 


in itself make this clear. 


edad 4 degree, Se 


SNS 


in the Survey for eke ts 1916—an interpretation by 


And we should like to know “aoh ether the word is accented us 
aos on the first svllable or the second, — 


We shall be greatly obliged for any assistance in the matter 
that you may be able to give us. 


New York city. 


[From “Bohunks” to Fians Was the title of the leading aides 
C. Whit 


ie 
=] - te 


‘Practical, and the academic branches of our pross2: 


And certain it is that evolution, the only real sprogress, — 


The “outstanding features of a “problem” are almost — 


It will grow and expand and — 


Tue Century DIcTIONARY Company. 


If, how=- Re 


We write to ask whether you can tell us. 22 


te 


THE SURVEY. 


Pfeiffer of labor conditions in the mining regions of northern 
Minnesota. We shall be glad to print communications from Mr. 
Pfeiffer or any other readers of the Survey which would throw — 
light on either the origin of the word bohunk or variations in its 
use. Meanwhile the query of the Century Dictionary gives an 
inkling of how language grows and lexicographers become the © 
historians of its growth—Epitor.| as 


¢ 


CONFERENCES 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


HE challenge of General Bliss-to the churches of Amevic1 
[see the Survey for May 14] was echoed and re-echoed at . 
their Congress on Reduction of Armaments held in Chicago 
May 17 to 19, under the auspices of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship. But before any action was 
taken by the congress, men who were qualified to speak of the 
attitude of other countries upon this subject and the attitude 
of these countries toward the United States were given a 
place on the program. Men like Fred B. Smith, vice-president — 
of the Johns-Manville Company, and Charles F. McFarland, 
executive secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, who 
' have spent many months in Europe during the war and again 
‘quite recently have re-visited the major countries that were en- 
gaged in the war, told of the European outlook. They reported 
that while idealism was not entirely dead in Europe, yet that 
continent looks to the United States to provide some kind of 
moral idealism that will point the way out of the war-ridden 
condition, 
way but the way to another war unless there should be built 
up an alliance of churches to prevent war.” Lloyd George was, 
represented as being favorable to the reduction of armament, 
saying, “The test of the League of Nations will be its ability to 
reduce armaments.” é 
The Japanese, too, were reported to be willing to meet us 
half way. The Japanese young men are said to be protesting 
against spending 50 per cent of the national income on arma- 
ments, though the United States spends a much greater pro- 
portion of her income for war. ‘Those familiar with Japan tell 
'u that she has no feeling of animosity toward the United 
States, which just treatment of her will not overcome. A Phila- 
delphia lawyer, a University of, Columbia professor and a reli- 
gious editor, all of them familiar with conditions in Mexico — 
_ through personal investigation, reported that a constructive ad- 
_ ministrative policy is being pursued by the new president of our 
southern neighbor. General Obregon was said to favor the 
interchange of students between United States and Mexico to 
promete a better mutual understanding, and to have gone so 
. far as to set aside:a number of fellowships for young Americans: 
willing to teach in Mexican schools. Fear was expressed, how- 
ever, that we might fail to take advantage of this friendly spirit 
manifested by the Mexican government since the thwarting of 
all the desires of certain interests threatens to result in the crea- 
tion of an unfriendly spirit on the part of our. people. 
Russia was not overlooked. Lest anyone fear a Bolshevik 
conquest if other nations disarm while the “Reds” rule Russia, 
_» Raymond Robins told of Lenine’s view of the situation. ‘This 
shrewd leader was said to base his hope of revolution in Europe 
upon the continuance of increase in armament until the people, 
oppressed by the burdensome taxes, would seek to overthrow . 
the government responsible for.them. “Imperialism and militar- 
ism are the two best friends of bolshevism,” said Mr. Robins. _ 
Business and labor, as well as the church, were represented, 
‘both reporting their interests involved in the questions considered. 
Mr. Filene, of Boston, reported that the present military pro- 
gram meant bankruptcy for some countries, and held that Mr. 
- Vanderlip was conservative when he said, “Our condition is 
“dependent upon the condition of Europe.” Labor’s attempts to 
form alliances with labor in other countries to prevent war 
were reported. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, welcomed the church as—an aid in this 
- _movement against militarism. 
The delegates to the conference, who came from more than 
one-third the states in the Union and numbered about five 
hundred, represented various kinds of economic and _ political 
-philosephies. Some insisted that the congress should demand 


<9 a 


: one wanted action taken regarding the 
others, like William Jennings Bryan, wanted the United Sta\) 
_to “disarm by example if disarmament by agreement sholf 


. to consider the reduction of armaments—an issue upon wi 


‘method of conducting conferences in social work, both state al 
A : : , 
Sir Douglas Haig was quoted as saying: “I see no — 


‘work. Mary Dupuy conducted a series of classes on the e 
‘mentary principles of case work and Anne Smith conduct 


_ of America. One day’s session was devoted entirely to the nee}! \! 


R 


_ Training of its Children, resolutions were adopted d 
the Sunday school is the most potent agency for 


“ “ie Na ce Sealers a 
that the United States enter a league or association of na 


suffering in iI. 


prove impossible.” ‘The congress, however, placed all its 
phasis upon the one issue—the calling of a conference of nati 


pro-leaguer and anti-leaguer, business man and laborer, Jew 2} 
Gentile, and all other war-haters could and did unite. - |r 
Since the question of limitation of armament is before Congr 
in the form of a bill asking that: Japan and England be 
quested to meet with the representatives of the United St 
to consider the limitation of naval armaments, it seemed practi) 
to these churchmen to support this bill. Hence resolutions w 
formulated and unanimously passed which urged Presic 
Harding “immediately to invite Great Britain and Japan t 
conference to arrange a limitation of naval armaments by agri! 
ment.” The churches.throughout the country are to be a 
to send similar resoluttons to the President and to Congre 
after a service on June 5, when all ministers are urged to presi 
this matter to their congregations. a : ae | i 


_ ~ GLtenrorp W. Lawrence} 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS IN VIRGINIA 
HE most novel feature of the meeting of the Vir 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections which vb.» \ 
held in Norfolk in April was the offering of elementary |. 
struction in social work by ¢lass-room methods. . af 
It is the belief of the executive committee that the 
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national, did not adequately meet the needs of many soc! 
workers who had entered the profession with little or no tral 
ing and members of boards of trustees who need elementary 
struction in the purposes and methods of scientific social w: 
For this reason the Richmond School of Social Work and Publi: | 
Health was requested to assign two of its instructors to ti »' 


similar classes on recreation. The classes met twice daily al 
were well attended. They will be repeated at the 1922 mei 
ing of the conference. The regular sessions of the conferer 


were not affected by the new arrangement. ey oa 

Two distinguished visitors from outside the state were bro 
to the conference: Dr. H. H. Hart of the Russell Sage Foun 
tion and C. C. Carstens, director of the Child Welfare Leag 


of the state institutions and it was unanimously agreed th) how 
the greatest need in the.state was not so much the establishme|ti; 
of new intitutions, but the strengthening of those institutions ai}: aba 
agencies already in existence. ‘The conference for 1922 will’ 
held in Danville. sue 
CHILD-HELPING IN LEHIGH VALLEY ee 


EPRESENTATIVES of about seventy agencies: agai) 
gathered from a radius of fifty miles over a rural cor} itl 
munity for the twelfth annual meeting of ‘the Lehigh Vall|.« 
Child-Helping Conference on Saturday, May 21, at Palmersto ip Pat 
Pa., to discuss, with the help of. experts, their child welfa, ft tos 
problems. Over six hundred people attended the sessions. Afitit ;, 
though the group consisted mainly of those who through cour), 
school or social work come directly in touch with children, mai et, 
mothers, whose primary ‘interest is in their own children, al,‘ 
tended. : : ae Co ea Be fa 

James S. Heberling, superintendent of the William T. 
Junior Republic, presided. J.’Adams Puffer, field secre 
the National Child Welfare Association, in an address on 
Boy: His Nature and Nurture, spoke understandingly o 
boy from long experience with court and probation work. 
Abby Sutherland-Brown, principal of the Ogontz Schoo 
delphia, spoke on The Girl and Her Life Career. At t 
of an address by the Rev. Henry H. Moyer, editor 
the Sunday School Publications of the Methodist Episc 
Church, on The Community’s Responsibility for th 


NE Te 


velopment of the child. SS MARY. 
General Secretary, Easton Social Service L 


ER : some Ei cion: due to the fear of some of me na- 
j\al agencies concerned that by joining the National Ameri- 
Council they would lose freedom of action or bind them- 
"es to policies of which they did not wholly approve, twenty 
anizations. engaged in Americanization work or in educa- 
tin patriotism and citizenship, at a recent meeting in New 
ik city; unanimously formed such a council and adopted 
constitution referred to in the Survey for March 26 with | 
Ee minor changes. David Jayne Hill was elected presi- 

Charles D. Orth, of the National Security League, 


lds, of the Isiter- Racial Council, vice-presidents; Allen 
Burns, of the Interstate Council ‘on Immigrant Educa- 
treasurer ; and James E. West, of the Boy Scouts of 
rica, secretary. Local and state agencies with a local 
state “Sphere! ‘of. activity may join the council if willing to 
= bational gl with others: ened 1 in similar work, 


Ving MOVIN G picture in two ee felesced by the federal De- 
"0 Wtment of Agriculture is entitled Helping Negroes to Be- 
an te Better Farmers and Homemakers. “The central charac- 
ig Rube Collins, a typical Negro farmer. He is brought in 
“a ch with agricultural extension work through his discovery 
ai | ‘ the boll weevil is” ravaging his ‘cotton. fields. Through 
mS “county agent he learns how. to raise cotton despite the 
10 COM Fi 
i - weevil and how to diversify. his crops so-that his farm- 
entaryag F 
cial V4 will bring a good return.” Other episodes include a 
td PM :iption of the home ‘demonstration work done among 
ns thd nen ‘and a “movable school.” The film will be shown by 
\ vd institutions cooperating ee the department or may be 


ond sdighased. for $80. 


q DER a "guispices of home Se ee ain agents bE the 
ited States Department of Agriculture, sixty-six local 
Jers i in-a Utah county have made surveys of textile stan- 
“ds and ‘of the durability and service of various pieces of 
sehold equipment, “as. a result of which orders were pooled 
‘total saving of 35 per cent effected on all money spent 
ae usehold supplies and equipment. 
aq tigation is that many merchants have been induced to 
a: settee, oS 4 goods: to meet: the more critical de- 


E airplane dis. ea to carry, in aadiion to the Siloe 
chanic, a physician and a nurse, four stretcher or eight 
atients, and. 400 pounds. of medical stores. A trap 
ose of the machine makes it possible for stretcher 


tretchers into. the cabin. The arrangement of a fan driv- 
through a screen kept: constantly moistened maintains 
of the. cabin at an even temperature, and will be of 
‘in hot ‘climates. The ambulance can make 


t of equipment. and passengers, but in 1 emergency can 
wn at 120 miles an hour. 
a7 


a alt Ape a eanh abe for the dlis- 
such § Subj ects as the City Beautiful ; the City Prac- 


veloped ; Why Can’t We Check Crime?; 
1): eeandey Prisons ‘and geet Bikes 


. Galbraith, Jr.,. of the. American Legion, and Albert — 


BOOK - BINDING 


Another result of this 


; 5 tetaivices fitted to the floor facilitate the Aiases 


of 109 miles an hour for five hours, with its usual — 


; the Value of the Port of: Philadelphia, “ 
Our - 


a ‘The Tolins opis University 
| Courses i in Social Economics | 


Courses: offered first year:—Social Case Work, Health and 

. Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems — 
and Organization, Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. 
Twenty-one hours a week field work training under profes- 
‘sional executives. = 
Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric ‘and General Medical Social Service Ganioe 
given by the Social Service Department of The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. - @ 


College graduates eligible for Me degree after copie 
the two years course. 


For circulars address T. R. Batu, Registrar. 


| Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and 
New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
800 Ss. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


Chicago 


We Organize and Direct Campaigns 


FINANCIAL . COMMUNITY CHEST 
MEMBERSHIP SALES 
WELFARE ADVERTISING 


Send for our literature 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
60 Pemberton Square Boston, Mass. 


well done, with gece pr eP aay) and gold iettedings 

Survey—N atl. eographic Magazine and other 
periodicals, $1.65 

EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY, bes East 13th St., New York City 


SPEAKERS : 


ave assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHor’s RrsEARcH 
e Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For advertisements of 


_ Summer Resorts and Camps — 


watch the 


SURVEY’ S CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
This issue page 419. 


READ the SURVEY 


a you want to keep abreast of social and indus- 
trial progress. 


If you want accurate news and first-hand inferma- . 
tion on social and industrial movements. 


Tf you are interested in any of the subjects dis- = 
‘ cussed i in this issue—for the Survey “follows up.” | 


BA The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. ets 
6-18-& 
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Want advertisements, & cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $x. 50. Discounts. on four or ‘more 
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112 East 19th Street 
New Nerk ae 
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WORKERS WANTED _ 


‘WANTED: October first,” 
some experience, to supervise girls’ work 
and assist in other activities in well estab- 
lished Settlement in middle western city. 


3870 SURVEY. a 


WANTED: Head Master of Educational 
Work for St. Andrew’s: Industrial ‘School, 
Barrington, R. 1.; Episcopalian under forty 
whe loves boys desired, 3866 SURVEY. 


“SOCIAL WORKERS, aes industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston offices. 


Ss Ge Sea 


wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee ; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


WANTED: A resident settlement work- 
er, trained and experienced in general social 
welfare work, Jewess. Address undersign- 
ed, giving training, experience, age and 
compensation expected. Mrs. Milton F. 
Weil, Secretary, Educational Center Board, 
Council : of Jewish Women, 1123 1% Nine- 
_ teenth Avenue North, Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED: Young women to care for 
convalescent crippled children for hospital 
in country; nursing experience not neces- 
sary; playground, settlement, or kindergar- 
ten experience desirable. 3887 SURVEY. 


aw 


_ WANTED: Two women of experience, 
Superintendent. and Assistant Superintendent 


"© in institution for delinquent girls from Juv- 


_ enile Court, Chicago. Address, Mrs. George 
~ Smith, A717 Grad Boulevard, Chicago. 


Pirate: Nurses and Dietitians 
ES 


- WANTED: Superintendents. of Nurses; 
“Ansiatant Superintendents; Surgical, General 


~ Duty, Supervising, School, Welfare. and Pub- 
“ » die. Health Nurses; Dietitians. If interested | 


in institutional. positions, anywhere in the 
‘United States, write for interesting free book, 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 a: 
gphiciazan eyes Chicago. 


= .. . . 2 we > ~ 


woman with — 


JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago - 


; able July. 15th, 


WANTED: Dentate Sitence teacher to. 
instruct group of girls.at George Junior Re- 
public, Grove City, Pa. Address, giving ex- 
perience, references and salary expected, to. 
Mrs. E. M. Longdon, 1204 Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, a Fieve 


WANTED: Trained woman to organize” “as 


Recreation and other community service in 
undeveloped section of eastern city. Apply 
by letter, giving references. 3890 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Basketry teacher (to give en- 


tire time). All year city position, starting 
September. Write eats experience to 3869. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced woman case 
worker, with executive ability—knowledge 
of Home Service Section work preferable— 
for months of July and August. Forcible per- 
sonality and instructors ability necessary. 
Interesting field and -good. pay. Address 


J. H. Stein, American Red SrOsay. wae 


ton, Penna. 


si 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public a 
private schools, colleges and universities— 
all over the country. _Ernest- Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago, - ay ea 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: A position as” executive secre- : 
. tary in Public Health work. Can furnish 


best of references for ability and character. - 
3876 SURVEY. : i 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in_ institu- 
tional and settlement work, also as grade 
and commercial teacher, formerly an Ass » 
tant Superintendent, desires a position in a 
child caring institution. Can speak French, 
Italian and German fluently. Best a refer--. 
ences. 3871 SURVEY. S 

YOUNG WOMAN, Domestic Science 
training, desires executive position in School 
or College. 


itian in large school. 3886 SuRVEY. 2% 


YOUNG WOMAN, trained worker with 
experience, including execu- 


several years’ 
tive work in Hospital Social Service, avail- 


3888 SURVEY. op ee 


A YOUNG MAN desires a- position “to. 
‘take charge “of boys. - 
~-both in social and institutional work. Avyail- —~ 
Bent. of ‘references, - 


‘Has_had experience 


able first of September. 
3889 SURVEY. ; 3s gat 


“* 


@ vee eee ee 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, young man, — 


college graduate, eight years’ experience in 


ee ectyenes: and Charities work, Aesires con- 


nection. 


$4 
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-- and organization work, accustomed hane 


THE Pree: ‘Rervses ro Pave Editorials red t 


Nine years’ experience as Diet- | 


3880 SURVEY. Ree Ae 


~ dren’s club ‘worker. wvinhien wai for 
-noons during July and August, in 
Recreation work with eae pre 
3892 Survey. © 


WOMAN, ‘expoxiencedi in Welfare, 


‘large groups, desires. connéction; ‘office 
agement or welfare work. “References 
ee 3893" SURES ; 


eros fifty $05 @ “a Gee PBs ave i a 
tions; copy. unchanged throughout ra 


“Oecasional - - Papers” 
"STANDARDS OF WEEK-Day REL1¢10US Epucsy 
By Norman | E. Richardson, - > 
Other units in “Occasional Papers” previously is issify., .. 
_ RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS-A- Vocation. By Nor 
Richardson. 
Tue CurricuLuM oF Reniciovs Epucation 
_George Herbert Betts. . 
WEEK-Day RELIGIOUS 
ig Elbert Stout. : 
HE COMMUNITY — RAINING “‘Scxoo _By a: 
M. I. McKibben. e pee ill 
rice, each, net 15 cents, postpaid. 
Published by The Ab peaks Press, . 
150 Fifth, Avenue, New ¥ k City. ; 


Instxucriow.- By 


Minrwum Hrautn anp Sanrration Sranba 
- ScHoors, by. Louis’ I. Harris, De 
~ Director, Bureau of Preventable Diseases, i 
partment of Health, City of New York 
of A Survey of the Schools by Teache 5 
lished by the Teachers Union of the City) 
New York, 70 Fifth pecepae: New aoe, N.} 
16 pages, py mail 12 cents. 


-_ Catecursm oF THE Sottat Dinetiees = Wee 
John A. Ryan, D. and Rev. R. ae 3 
- Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Council; 
ial Action Dept. Price, 10° cents; 25 ta 

y copies, 8 cents each; 50 or more_ copies, - 7c 

“. each, The Faulist ‘Press, Aa West 60th 
New York City. Seti he 


Boston Herald on the railroad and buildin; Hi 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000. : 
ore publication. Price, 50 cents. Mars C 
Jones Co., 212 Summer Ste SBoetia ee a 


- Ihemicration Lrrerature sent on request ee fe, 
National Liberal Immigration ie Box | 
‘Station F, New York City. : t 

Crevit Uaioe Free on cectoge i Mass. : it 
ee Assn. 5 Park Seueree Boston. — 

2 he axis } 


ae — aes ! 
: 4 i 


Fifty cents” a line per. month, four weekly 
tions, <copy unchanged “throughout — set 


a 


Better Times reports the moei + 

. ties of the 2000 charitable at ae well 
agencies in New York City. Ten — 
year— $2.00 “70 bt Ave. oN 


| Foret Born supplies ° datormatign 
“workers in foreign communities. 
adult Betis it international co: 
_ language press comments: 
_ year. . Womans Press, 600 
_ New ~York City.. J 


Hosuital. Social Bite mon 
published ander the auspices 
_ Social Service. Association < 
“ings. ast 72d St 


Atental Byaien fe; quarterly; $2.00 
. lished by the "National il Committee 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Axe 
_ ‘Bublie Healt Macias; want ae 00 
aye ae ” $3.00 1 ; 00 
ihe, ‘National: 
“Healt 
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‘CAMP INKOWA INKOWA HOUSE , 
_ Greenwood Lake, Orange County, N. Y. — 
aS nine e mile Lake i in ane heart of the Ramapo Hills) 


2 Coiap Takowa is an ideal summer Inkowa House is for men and women 
camp for young women over eighteen guests. Modern equipment; baths; 


ears of ee TBprochake gas ng; hi ke electric lights; hot and cold water; 
es e es atta thirty-three acres of beautiful wood- 


land; one quarter mile on Lake front. — 


ae BAL ee, 


near Delaware Watergap 


i swimming ; tennis; canoeing ; 


rowing; athletics ; nature study trips ; All out-of-door sports. Operated on 
cami fires. ~ ~~. Club basis. 
oo 8. ‘Per week, Sas $30. per week and up. 


hee: required. Send oe Booklet. 


from nearby on Sine ¢ 
reached. Seaso July 1 to ve 


eee || : mn TEA ROOM 


Open to the public 


from | ten a, m. to ten p. m. every day. 


nt eet Fishing, tenni 
rite Mgr. ae descriptive booklet. 


Tea Served Nery Afternoon 


_ East Shore of Greenwood Lake, N.Y. 
Only forty-five miles from New York City. — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ww ANDERIN N- 


On Lake Sunapee 
: George’s. Millis, N. H. - 

Fe if you seek a real rest, along with the many | 
attractions our beautiful lake affords. Scen- vue 
ery unsurpassed. Our house is Homey. and es 
Informal. Every Comfort. Booklets of 

— ANNA CHASE, Hostess. 


ak ong ae i “+ 


ge connection ‘ith Laur Lode 
Digby, Nova Scotia. == > 
AUBREY BROWN oe 


Teme Far: the: next ‘calendar should reach. the Famity Sociar, Worx, American Association FoR ee 
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_ Vinton, Iowa. June 23-28. ~ goats B. nb Ges Home Re anaies avauie ai ASSOCIATION, Swanine: 
4 Park st., Boston. 3 “scott; Mass., June 27-30. Helen W. Atwater, 


Cup Bisvee 16rH Natronat eect ce oN we S. Dept.’ of: Agriculture, Washingtoms 7 27 


"Milwaukee, June 24. Owen R. PON EIOY> = 105° Ixvanr WELFARE, ENGLISH SPEAKING: Comcrsss or, : 
Ey 22 st., New York "city. * London, July 5-7. Miss J. Halford, 4 and Se 
Cri Service Commissions, ‘Assemsry of. Min- . Tavistock’ sq., London W. C. 1. 
{ _ neapolis, June 20-24. John T. Doyle, U.S. Jewise Socrat Service, NATIONAL Comsieenicas OF = 
- — Civil Service’ Commission, Washington. Milwaukee, June 19-22. Frances L, Goldsmith, se 4 
| - Cuore ‘Werk, ConrEerENce FOR. vo Wellesley Col- 114 Fifth ave, New York city. Fob a 
_. lege, Wellesley, Mass. Miss J Bumstead, 12 Serrrements, National FEDERATION oF. Wauke- 
i phat ze Cambridge 38, Brass, June- 27 to gan, Ill., June 19-22. Robert A. Woods, 20 


July 7. hg Ad Union Park, Boston. 
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Please mention The. Survey when ‘oriting to eaweteiers. 


nee can you gain, in ‘ust: a few 


delightful minutes’ reading each 


day, that knowledge of a few truly 
great books which will distinguish 
you always as a well-read man or 
‘woman? How can you, by reading, 
acquire a deep and true conception: 
of human nature and human affairs? 
How .are you to become well-versed | 


in those niceties no less than in 


those fundamentals of life which you — 
can know only by carefully selected - 


reading, never by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much im- 
portance to you as it is to every 
thinking person, that you will find 


answered in the booklet describing — 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT , 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


It tells you what few great books—-biog- — 
raphies, histories, novels, dramas, poems, 
books of science and travel, philosophy and_ 
of civiliza- — 
refine, — 


at 


the - progress 
“enrich, 


- religion—picture 
tion, and, as Dr. Eliot says, 
and fertilize the. mind.” 


; Sur.6-18-21 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please 
send me the little guide-book to the most famous 
. books in. the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
| ‘Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of reading 
" recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. ; 


Your reading problem — al 
eclved by Dr. Eliot of Harve 


~ own plan of fiben education. through | 


at least know someshing. ae this famous 


‘has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘ 


tivated person” 

’ books that even licen minutes a day are enough, | 

how, in these pleasant moments of spare time, — | 
| 


’ progress in every walk of life demands ate 


7 big step forward, and it showed | me, * peseee the WEN to - 


copy “of this handsome and entertaining little book w ch 


: F We Hos oot Shelf of Rooks: ey mail the ¢ Rouben, 


—— ee ee ce ee ee ee, ee 


Gives - 


Dr. Eliot's 1 


Mes ‘reading Sina ag a || 
Every well-informed man or woman dou 


library. Ree Roe Bee 4 

The free Bookie fells: about ae Dr. Eliot on 
‘the books ‘east 
sential to the ‘Twentieth Century idea of a cul. 
; how he has so arranged these 


by. using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has pro- | 
vided, you can get the knowledge of literature — 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that 


4 ei 


= 


“For me,’ wrote one man, euk Nats one pe: a 3 


a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of the Suiyey is. invited to ‘Mave fr 


is being distributed to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot's 


